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Editor's Preface 



Folklorislsnnd .inlhropolo>»ists hnve been pained witnesses to the declining 
quality of traditional arts, and the exploitative treatment of traditional artists, 
in many areas of the world, resulting from skyrocketing demand for 
"primitive art" among the industrial nations and the efforts of commercial 
marketing interests to cash in on that demand. Recently the appetite for the 
exotic has turned inward as art col ectcirs and interior decorati)rs have 
discovered traditions of folk art within own borders. And today good 
quality folk art leches very high pr. ,ind new obiects in "folk art style" a re 
being aggressively marketed, anJ reflective academics are once again 
despairing at .'^he lorruption of pu' ity. 

But not all folkiorists are accf pting the new trends passively. A central 
theme i^f this impor tint speciai issue of our journal can be expressed in this 
question: What role can folklorists play in developing marketing strategies 
that will at once Improve tbc lot of folk artists lUid protect their traditional 
forms i>f expiession fri>m commercial exploitatiim? Phrasing the question in 
this way implies fundamental premises which have been unacceptable to many 
folklorists; namely, that the marketing of folk art should be developed, and 
tliat they should be involved in it. To many, the question is self-contradictory. 
To all, it demands a new look at the concept i>f "tradition." 

But there is a growing number of "applied" or "public sector folklorists" to 
whom the question is correct, vital, and immediate. Some of the thoughts of 
several such persons are represented here. The nucleus of this volume is the 
Spci ial Sci t ion i^rgani/i’d and introduced by Ri'semarv jvivce. Complementing 
this are contributions by other distinguished researchers, Maude Wahlman's 
comprehensive and incredibly full survey of the origins and meanings of- 
religious symbols in .Af ro-.-\m erica n folk arts demonstrates the richness of 
just one of our folk traditions, and the potential role of the folklorist in 
diKumeiiting aiul interpr(‘ting it. Mary Twining discusses an experiment in 
instituting a program of folk art among migrant laborers, who constitute a 
little-recogni/ed .American cultural resc'urce, md manv of whom come frcmi 
the same traditions Wahlman describes. A!r Walle, uniquely qualified as a 
folklorist in the marketing department c*t a business sc hoed, offers scmie 
piactical advice' from an inside* pc*rspc*c t Ac. I he* vedume* concludes with a 
levie'w by \aiitk C hittende*n id Kurt rewhurst and Marsha MacDowe'll's 
c ompi e*hc*nsi VI* catali^giii*, Ki/zcNVr- .ThiMc*. writte*n to accompany a 

major exhibition mounted in by the Muse*um of .American Folk Art. 

Phis is a significant volume. iVe aregr tteful to all whocontribulc*d to it; and 
c*spe*c lally tc^ the* l c>lk .Art*^ Hivisiim id tl e \e*w \ork State C ouncilon the .Arts 
fora grant m support of publication. 



iv 
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Religious Symbols in Afro-American Folk Art 

MAUDE SOUTHWELL WAHLMAN 

Most Afro-Americans came from West and Central Africa, between 
1650 and 1850J Their influence on the history of music, dance, and 
speech in the Caribbean and the United States has long been 
documented.- Their influence on American folk arts is less well 
known.'' Yet it is possible to trace Afro-American innovations as they 
adapted African techniques, aesthetic traditions, and religious 
symbols to the needs and resources of a New World (Thompson 1 983). 

In order to understand and decode Afro-American folk arts, it helps 
to understand the creolizing process whereby several cultural 
traditions are merged to produce unique examples of a new art 
tradition. Afro-American art resulted from creolizations of various 
African, American Indian, and European traditions which took place in 
Brazil, Suriname, Haiti, Cuba, other Caribbean islands, Mexico and 
the U.S. South. 

Analysis of most Afro-American arts reveals a cultural strategy of 
sorting African heritages into luxuries to be jettisoned and essential 
intellectual tools with which to comprehend a new world. Protective 
religious ideas, encoded into folk arts, were intellectual tools of 
survival. Two significant religious concepts which had profound 
influences on traditional Afro-American arts (folk arts) are nli^iious 
icritiHx and cfinrvi^. However, because folk arts are passed from 

one generation to the next by example, and often without verbal 
explanations for the religious significance of forms, many Afro- 
Americans are unaware of the historical significance of their arts. 
Thus the importance of Afro-American arts can best be understood 
and explained if one examines these folk arts from a historical 
perspective. 

rn>f(\//ec Rcli^ioti> Wr/fn/y 

In Africa, among the Mande, Fon, Ejagham, Kongo peoples, 
indigenous writing was associated with knowledge, power, and 
intelligence, and thus was considered sacred and protective. In West 
Africa, Mande peoples encased pieces of religious writing, indigenous 
and Islamic, in leather charms, for protection, and women dyed cloth 
(called with protective designs. In Benin, the Fon People 

painted religious signs on the ground. In Nigeria, the Ejagham people 
are known for their 4 00 -year old writing system called N^ihitli (Talbot 
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1912). it was most likely invented by women since one sees it on their 
secret society buildings, metal fans, calabashes, and cloth, anoi 
costumes made for men. 

Central African pet>ples, influenced by the religion of the Kongo 
people, practiced a healing, curing religion, promoted by priests who 
used symbolic art forms related to the Kongocosmogram, a circle with 
four points representing birth, life, death, and rebirth in the world of 
the ancestors, under the sea (Fig. 1).‘ The top of the circle can be 
considered the noontime of life, the peak of power and potential. Its 
opposite, the midnight sun at the bottom, represents the power and 
position of the ancestors below the sea. To the left is the position of 
dusk, death, and transition from the land of the living to the watery 
world of the ancestors, To the right is the position of the rising sun, or 
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birth. The horizontal axis represents the transition between air and 
water. Kongo priests drew the cosmogram on the earth, and central 
African artifacts were read as aspects of this Kongo religious sign. 
Conjuring canes symbolized the important vertical link between the 
living and their ancestors. Priests twirled canes to conjure the power 
of the ancestors to cure and protect. Bottles, ceramic containers, and 
shells are refe'rcnccs to the watery world of the Kongo ancestors, and 
thus were found on Kongo graves. 

Afro-American scripts are creolized arts with roots in Mali, Benin, 
Nigeria, Zaire, and Angola. Haitian Wiv are derived from a mixture of 
Fon (West Africa) and Kooigo (Central Africa) ritual ground painting 
traditions. People from these societies were taken to Haiti in the 17th 
and I8th centuries, and gradually their religions and their graphic 
forms merged, Also Brazilian signs (Panifs), Suriname a script, and 
Cuban arc derived from various mixtures of West African 

and Nigerian signs (Ns//?/i//) and the Kongo cosmogram (Thompson 
1P83). 

Afro-American signs are found embroidered onto textiles, carved 
into wooden objc'cts, sequinned onto flags (Fig. 2), coded in 
ceremonial costumes, drawn on the ground and on buildings, in 
drawings (Fig. 3), in paintings, on quilt tops (Fig. 4), appliqued in cloth, 
and incorporated in graves and other sculptural forms, including 
charms. In Zaire and in Haiti, the Kongo cross and the Christian cross 
fused, thus carrying double meanings. In Haiti the conjuring cane 
reappears, twirled by the leader of a Mardi Gras band, to conjur the 
spirits. In the United States, the conjuring cane takes two forms: the 
twirled baton of the cheerleader, and the Af ro-American walking stick 
carved with watery animals (messengers from the ancestors) as in 
Zaire. In Nigeria and Suriname, when asked the meaning of secret 
written symbols, people give the superificial interpretations 
associated with courtship, love, and sex. Scholars are only recently 
discovering the deeper religious meanings associated with these signs. 
Traditionally, Africans revealed these deeper meanings only to those 
who earned the title of elder (Thompson 1P77-80). 

V^riting continued to have protective symbolism in Afro-American 
culture, even when the writing was in English. In the United States 
newsprint was placed on the walls of Southern homes, and into shoes 
as well, to protect against the elements or evil enslaving spirits, in the 
belief that "evil spirits wcuild have to stop and read the words of each 
chopped up column" before th(W could do any harm (Bass 1^73:3^3). 
Dr. Triidier Harris (l‘^84) tcdls me this concept deriv'es from the 
Af ro- American practice of leaving a Bible open at night so that the 
power of religious words would protect a family against nighttime 
evil. One also sees vestiges of Afro-American protective writing 
traditions in Afro-American folk arts. For example, busy Afro- 
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American quilts arc protective in the same sense as newpapered 
walls, with their hard to read, asymmetrical designs (Fig. 5) and 
multiple patterns (Thompson, 1^83:221). Afro-American artists such 
as Bill Traylor and Nellie Mae Rowe (Fig. b) use IViU'-like designs. 

Two types of African curing or protective charms reappear in the 
New World. One type, from West Africa, involves a small square 
packet, often of red leather, enclosing script. The second type, from 
Central Africa, the Kongo or the medicines of Cod (healing 

charms) appears in numerous forms. 

When these concepts were remembered in the New W^>rld, they 
took different forms and different meanings, partly because ideas 
from West and Central .Africa fused and then further creoli/ed with 
American Indian and European ideas, and because cT new cultural 
environments. African religious conceptscame with Africans to Haiti, 
where several African religions fused into the Wuluu religion. After 
Haitian independence in 1804, many free Africans came to New 
Orleans, and the Votiini religion spread throughout the South. 

In West Africa, leather charms enclosing script are worn around the 
neck and tm hunting and religious costumes, as protection against evil. 
In Brazil one finds variations on this theme; one example has writing 
on the outside, on red plastic film covering styrofoam (Thompson 
1^)81). 

The Afro-American term "Hand" is anc>tlier word for "Mojo," a 
cloth charm which fuses West African and Central African charm 
concepts. The Afro-American term "Mojo" refers to a hex or spell, the 
medicine tt> cui*e someone, and the charm or amulet used to cure a spell 
or pri>tect one from evil forces, as in the song "C'lOt My Mojo 
Working," popularized by blues singer Muddy Waters, and often sung 
by lames Ford Thc>mas 

I went down to Louisiana, ! gc>t me a mo jo hen. 

I'm going to teach my woman. How to treat hei* man 
refrain: 

I got my mo jo wi>rking. But it won't work on you. 

I want to love you so bad, baby, I don't know what to d«>. 

I got my black cat bone. And it's pure and dry 

I got a four- leaf clover 'Bout to make me cry. 

(refrain) 

I'm going to sprinkle goober dust. All around your bed. 

I got some black snake roots. Going to put them under your bed. 
(refrain) 

I got a (lypsy woman Giving me advice. 

I got such red hot tips, I have to keep them on ice. 

O -4 0 
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Figure 6. 
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(refrain) 

Concerning a "Hand," Zora Neal Hurston (1931:414) wrote: 
"Take a piece of the fig leaf, sycamore bark, John de 
Conquer root, John de Conquer vine, three paradise seeds. 
Take a piece of paper and draw a square and let the party 
write his wishes. Begin, 'I want to be successful in all my 
undertakings.' Then cut the paper from around the square 
and let him tear it up fine and throw it in front of the business 
place or house or wherever he wants. Put the square in the 
'hand' and sew all up in red flan nel. Sew with a strong thread 
and when seams are closed, pass the thread back and forth 
through the bag 'til all the thread is used up. To pour on 
'hand:'oil of anise, bil of rose geranium, violet perfume, oil of 
lavender, verbena, |j)ay rum. 'Hand' must be renewed every 
six months." 

In Zaire, the second type of charm, the Kongo Mitikisi, or the 
medicines of God, are activated by the power of the ancestors. The 
earliest Kongo charms were ceramic vessels with liquid medicines 
(Jansen and McGaffey 1 974:37). Later versions encapsulated symbolic 
medicines — references to the watery world of the ancestors and 
things whose names were puns for verbs of action. One type, in cloth, 
usually red, was tied at the neck, with feathers at the top (Thompson 
1983: plate 72). A Kongo ceremonial cloth hat is decorated with three 
protective Mitikisi. (Fig. 7). Another type of charm, in wood and often 
ofh uman shape, had a hollow in the center for the magical substances. 
This cavity was sealed with glass, a shell, mica, o*r a mirror, all 
references to the watery land of their ancestors. 

The ultimate charm was the mummy of a dead king, enclosed in red 
blankets, and often decorated with the cosmogram sign (Thompson 
1981 :63-71). Traditional Kongo area graves are also forms of Miakisi, 
with magical substances inside and outside, to insure the safe journey 
of the deceased soul to the Kongo realm of the ancestors below the sea, 
and to protect the dead against evil spirits. These graves are decorated 
with references to this watery realm, with shells, containers, white 
ceramics, glass, etc. and bottles and plates were placed in nearby trees 
to ward off evil spirits with their flash of glass or white porcelain. 

Charms {Miuki^i) were activated by reciting verbs of action, to 
conjure the power that the ancestors had to make the charms work. 
Important charms were sometimes set upon a cosmogram drawn on 
the earth (Thompson 1981:151). Certain Kongo priests decorate the 
walls of their shrines with charms and ideographic signs in order to 
stop and neutralize negative forces (Thompson 1977-80). 

In the New World one finds numerous references to Kongo charm 
concepts. In Cuba one finds new interpretations of Miiikhi pots, some 
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with graphic signs and magical contents (Thompson 1^84: plate 71). 
The Kongo cloth charm concept was carried to Haiti where it is still 
very much alive in the form of Cchvjo (Fig. 8), small charms 

enclosed in cloth, now with arms, beads around the neck, ribbons, and 
sequins (Thompson 1 ^83:31 ). Some have earrings, or lace ruffles, and 
are meant to represent female spirits (Thompson 1^83:36). In Haiti 
one also finds allusions to Xlhnhn, little red men thought to be 
messengers from the dead among the Kongo (Herskovits 1<?71:23^- 
244). They look like miniature Kongo mummies; one sees them in 
Haitian paintings such as Engverrand Gourge's "the Magic Table" 
(Rodman I<^73:76), and in Haiti and Cuba they are called BaL?. 

In the United States, the two red human forms take the shape of 
dolls. Often they are made with pins to activate them, just as 
wooden charms are activated by nails in Zaire. The painters Nellie Mae 
Rowe and Lizzie VVilkerson both made dolls with red arms and legs 
although neither woman would explain why she used red cloth ()ones 
1^84). The memory of VVi/ini dolls may hav’c been lost but the form 
continued. Quilters piece quilts with little red squares all over them, 
and they applique hands and red men and dolls (Fig. ^) on quilts and 
pillows. Some even put empty balls or padded, pleated shells of silk-like 
materials (Fig. 10) on quilt tops! 

Aspects of the Kongo-inspired system of protective charms also 
survive in Afro-American painting and sculpture. The sculptor and 
Blues musician James Ford Thomas makes clay skull containers (Fig. 
13). His art continues the tradition of the original Kongo ceramic 
medicinal containers as well as the later wooden charm with a human 
face. Anonymous and seemingly innocent household (.objects, like an 
Afro-American sewing box from North Carolina (Fig. 11), also 
incorporates references tt> the Kongo watery world, with its added 
beads, shells, and water worn pebbles, all surrounding a stuffed 
center, made as a pin cushion, but also an allusion to the nails put into 
wooden Kongo charms to activate them. 

The Afro-American painter, Nellie Mae Rowe, made gum 
sculptures with beads, and drew hands in many of her paintings 
(Rowe, I^^BI). Afro-American bottle trees are also a type of charm, 
incorporating ideas about glass, medicine ct>ntainers, and the vertical 
link between the living and the ancestors. The bottle art of folk 
sculptor lames Hampton draws on these traditions. Cdass jars and 
light bulbs wrapped in tinfoil were on the tombs in and around Elloree, 
where Hampton came from (Thompst>n 1^84:147). But let us examine 
more fullv the dynamic symbols used by specific Afro-American folk 
artists. 

The visual equivalent of jazz or blues — rich with color and 



symbolism — describes Afro-American quilts (see Wahlman 1983). 
Characterized by colors, multiple 

putterns, improvhntioti:;, atui >i/tuholii form>. Afro-American quilts have their 
roots in African textile techniques and cultural traditions. The 
antecedents of contemporary African textiles and Afro-American 
quilts developed in Africa perhaps a thousand years ago. 

Like Anglo-American quilt tops, Afro- American quilt tops are made 
cither by sewing pieces together or by sewing cut-out shapes 

onto larger fabric (iipplifiue}. Quilt tops are sewn to an inner padding 
and a bottom cloth (ijiiiltitis). All these techniques (piecing, applique, 
and quilting) were known in Africa, Europe, and in the United States, 
yet Afro-American quilts are profoundly different from European or 
Anglo-American quilts. 

In Africa, strips of woven cloth are sewn together to make larger 
textiles, and cut-out cloth shapes are sewn together to create 
complicated designs on ceremonial costumes and funerary banners. 
Applique techniques are used in sewing large cut-i>ut shapes onto 
costumes, wall hangings, flags, umbrellas, and funerary hangings. 
Quilting is seen in ancient Egyptian robes, in 1 9th century cloth armor 
to protect horses and cavalrymen, and in protective charms of cloth 
and leather. African cloth also has social and political significance, for 
it is worn and displayed as an indicator of wealth, occupation, social 
status, and history. African, Afro-Caribbean, and Afro-American 
textiles are akin beyond a similarity of techniques. Strips, text-like 
textiles, charms, and colors often also have protective connotations. 

Black men and women remembered African textile techniques and 
traditions when they came to the New World. They mixed and sorted 
their own traditions, then combined them with Euro- American and 
America!^ Indian textile ideas to create unique creolized arts. Their 
combined ideas were passed down from generation to generation, 
thus unki'K>winglv preserving many African textile traditions. In 
Brazil, men continued to weave cloth in a West African manner; in 
Suriname, Maroon women continued to sew tc'gether strips of 
(imported plaid) cloth into capes for their lovers, while coastal Black 
vvi>men made quilts and pieced costumes; in Cuba, members of the 
secret Leopard Society pieced checked costumes; Afro-Haitians made 
strip clothing, secpiined flags, Mardi Cii as costumes, and cloth charms 
(Fig. 8); and in the United States, Afro-Americans also made strip 
clothing, Mardi Oas costumes, cloth charms, and unique Afro- 
American cjuilts (Thompson 1983). 

.Af rc^-.American c]uilts emphasize s/n‘|»s because the first African 
won'ien to come to the United States would have rememberc^d West 
African cloth. For centuries in West Africa mc'ist cloth has been 
cc>nstructed from strips woven on small portable men's looms. The 
lc')ng narrow strips are sewn togethcM* into larger fabrics usually we'll* n 
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«is clothing. Afro-American quilters speak of "strip quilts," "to strip a 
quilt/' and of how strips bring out the design. Whether made from 
single pieces or small scraps of cloth, the strips are apparent in most 
quilt designs. Strips are sometimes used in Anglo-American quilts, but 
as one of many geometric patterns. In West Africa textiles, and in 
Afro-American quilts, strips are a dominant design element as well as 
a chief construction technique. 

6a/// colors mul lor^c dcsi^fis are part of the A fro-. American textile 
aesthetic, possibly due to memories of the communicative function of 
clothing in Africa. The strong contrasting colors characteristic of 
African textiles are necessary to insure a cloth's readability at a 
distance and in strong sunlight. Similar brilliant colors are found in 
Afro-American quilts although the function has become aesthetic 
rather than communicative (Fig. 4). 

Multiple pottcniiu^ is another characteristic shared by African and 
Caribbean textiles and Afro-American quilts. Multiple patterns are 
important in Africa royal and priestly fabrics, for the number and 
complexity of patterns in a fabric increase in accordance with the 
owner's status. Cloth woven for kings or priests may include strips 
with various woven patterns, as well as many strips each featuring a 
different repeating pattern. Multiple patterned clc)th communicates 
the prestige, power and wealth of the wearer. Contemporary Afro- 
American quilts do not communicate the owner's status or a religious 
identification, but they do retain this African aesthetic tradition of 
multiplying patterns (Fig. 5). 

In West Africa, when woven strips with many patterns are sewn 
together to make a larger fabric, the resulting cloth hos a suw ui ct ri c ol tnul 
uuprctiitttihlt’ designs. These characteristics are retained in Afro- 
American quilts, for lines, designs, and colors do not match up, bitt 
vary with a persistence that goes beyond a possible lack of cloth in any 
color or pattern. Robert Farris Thompson (1^83:221) has suggested 
that asymmetrical and multiple-patterned strip cloths in West Africa 
have more than aesthetic function — the complex designs serve to 
keep evil spirits away, as "evil travels in straight lines." 

Afro-American quilters took this tradition one step further, by 
introducing improvisation. Black quilters often adapt traditional Euro- 
American quilt patterns, and "Afro-. Americanize" them by 
establishing a pattern in one square and varying it in successive 
squares (Fig. 4). Typical Afro-American quilt squares do not repeat, 
but change in size, arrangement, and color. While ostensibly 
reproducing Euro- American patterns, through improvisation Afro- 
American quilters maintain African principles of multiple patterning, 
asymmetry, and unpredictable rhythms and tensions similar to those 
found in other Afro-American arts such as jazz. Black English and 
dance. As in protective newspapered walls, with printed words and 
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magazine photos, busy Afro-American quilts convey multiple 
messages in ideographic nine-patch, wild geese, triangle images, etc. 

While Euro-American appliqued quilts are primarily decorative, 
Afro-American applique quilts often tell stories and express ideas in 
the same manner as African appliqued textiles. With bold appliqued 
shapes, African cultures recorded court histories, religious values, and 
personal histories of famous individuals, using designs symbolizing 
power, skill, leadership, wisdom, courage, balance, composure, and 
other personal and religious qualities. 

With iconography drawn from the imagination from Southern rural 
black culture, and from popular American culture (magazines, 
television, and cereal boxes), Afro-American quilts mirror the diverse 
influences that shape the lives of black women in the United States 
(Figs. 9, 10). Some women cut out magazine illustrations and reproduce 
them in cloth; others are inspired by animal pictures and search for 
appropriate fuzzy materials; a few make paper templates from 
dreamed designs; and some continue using old traditional symbols. 

African cloth charms, cloth mummies, and the Kongo cosmogram 
influenced Caribbean and Afro-American textiles (see Wahiman in 
press). The African idea of shaking, waving, or twirling cloth or a flag 
to open the door to the other world with honor, continues in the use of 
Afro-American jazz funeral march umbrellas, brightly colored and 
adorned with bells, feathers, flowers, and ribbons (Thompson 
ic>8 1:101). In Haiti there is the " charm with arms (Fig. 8); 

in the Southern United States it is called a Voiiitu Doll. Two Afro- 
American quilters applique designs featuring red men (Bakd?! and 
Dolly Dingle dolls (Fig. o)^ reminiscent of I'ai/ioj dolls. These same 
quilters also applique protective hands across their quilts. 

The Afro-American wish, "go, yo devil, yogo" is said while tossing 
into a river a silk bag containing foot scrapings, in order to get rid of 
bad spirits (Hyatt 1074:2805). Afro- American Yoyo quilts are made 
from little puffs of silky cloth, little gathered pockets of material sewn 
onto large cloths, which may be quilted or not. Yoyo quilts now retain 
only the empty aesthetic form of a Mojo charm. 

The epitome of the Afro-American charm-like quilt is one with 
pleated and stuffed shells, by Arcster Earl (Fig. 10). The three- 
dimensional shells in many colors, patterns, and materials (mostly 
silk-like) are sewn onto a red cloth. The quilt is significant because it 
combines two important Kongo religious principles — 1) that of 
or the medicines of God enclosed in cloth; 2) the form and 
meaning of a shell, emblem of the sea, world of Kongo ancestors, and 
3) The shape of the cross, or the Kongo cosmogram (see Thompson 
1^83: I<^8). That a quilter could have naively combined these potent 
Kt>ngo symbols seems unlikely. 
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StVMc Afro-Antiricnn Arti$t^: Bill Traylor. Monf^^ouicry. Ai 

Seveml themes dom incite Troylor's drawings of people, animals, and 
eclectic scenes (see Wahiman, 1^82). One major theme is the man 
wearing a top hat (Fig. 12) -- perhaps a self portrait, but also a symbol 
hauntingly similar to Haitian images of Baron Sattu'di. lord of death. Was 
Traylor, 85 when he began to draw in earnest, thinking of himself as 
half dead, half the god, Baron Samedi? 

A second theme in voles men and women wearing cloth with graphic 
designs (dots and slashes) which resemble Cuban and Haitian religious 
costumes decorated with ideographic references to secret societies. 
Many designs are derived from Nigerian signs associated with the 
power and wisdom of the leopard, a symbol of leadership. Traylor's art 
also includes numerous depictions of spotted cats, perhaps leopards. 
Traylor also drew snakes, Vodiui symbols for Dumballah, the Rainbow 
god among the Fon (West Africa) and in Haiti. 

Traylor's style, one with flat silhouetted shapes, could easily have 
been inspired by or derived from Afro-Haitian ground paintings ^VVrc/ 
or Afro-Cuban script ( Anaforuaual. Both traditions are infused with 
Fon and Kongo cultural traditions. Geometric elements in Traylor's 
drawings resemble Haitian ground paintings, used to attract various 
gods. Traylor's T shapes are reminiscent of the Kongo 
cosmogram, representing the four moments of birth, life, death, and 
rebirth. 

Another A f r ica n i s m ma y be seen in T ra y tor's d ra wing o f a fa ce po t . 
'Devil lugs,' they are called in the Southeastern United States, where 
they are made by black and w^hite folk potters. Art historians trace 
black-made face pots back to Kongo (Central Africa) medicinal 
containers originally made of clay, cloth or wood. Traylor's image is 
also similar to 1 ‘^th and 20th century face pots from Zaire and Angola. 

From the accumulation of meaningful images in Traylor's work, one 
can speculate that Traylor or his family may have come from Haiti or 
Cuba, and that their cultural heritage had roots among the Kongo 
speaking peoples in what is now Zaire. 

Not all Traylor's art can b« tied to Africa or Afro-Caribbean roots. 
Much is delightful commentary on rural Southern imagery -- animals, 
people, agricultural scenes - done by a man who is ('»bviously 
delighted in his art. The sophistication c'jf his drawings conveys an 
artistic sensitivity on one level and symbolic depth on another. 
Sometimes we see the conscious c>r unccuiscicnis signs c>f his African 
heritage, while c'»flen we see c'mly the work of a genuine rural fc'»lk 
artist. 

Nellie Mac Ro'iVc. Aflanfa. 

Like other Black American folk arts, the art of Nellie Mae Rowe 
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(Alexander 1983) existson many levels. Collectors enjoy her paintings 
for their free use of vibrant colors and dynamic complex patterns, 
photographers revelled in the rich eclecticism of her house and garden 
in Vining, Georgia. Folklorists are fascinated with her life memories; 
and art historians are intrigued by the traditional Afro-American 
forms seen in all her arts. 

Nellie Mae Rowe was a devout Christia n; yet her use of color, form, 
and materials reveal a cultural tradition with roots in Haitian and 
African religions. Her paintings are two dimensional expressions of 
the three dimensional arts seen in her sculpture and her house and 
garden. Nellie Mae Rowe's desire to paint, to sculpt, and to decorate 
her house and garden, was not just a naive expression of ideosyncratic 
behavior; rather, it grew from her Afro-American heritage. In her art 
we see a rich assemblageof Afro-American cultural forms. She did not 
tell us their meanings, yet we cannot deny her upbringing in a 
tradition oriented family. Her mother knew herbal medicines and 
made quilts; her fa the r made white oa k baskets and was a blacksmith . 

Nellie Mac Rowe's garden exemplifies Kongo religious idea^ 
associating containers, and glass, white, and blue objects, with *c\q 
watery ancestral realm. That she hung things in trees, as is done in 
Zaire, adds weight to theargument of cultural continuities. Nellie Mae 
Rowe made gum sculpture with beads, and stuffed dolls, often red, but 
without connotations (Rowe 1^81). Her dolls and sculptures, 

although not containers for medicinal curing substances, adopt the 
shape and colors of dolls. Nellie Mae Rowe speaks of tying cloth 

to make dolls when she was a child. In Zaire, one ties cloth to seal an 
oath associated with activating a wooden statue s curing charm 
(Thompson 1977-80). 

Nellie Mae Rowe's references to dogs, in sculpture and painting, also 
has an African base. In Kongo religion, the dog is a messenger from the 
dead and his vision is spiritual (Thompson 1^77-80). In her biography, 
Mrs. Rowe mentions that her mother would sometimes hear a dog 
lapping and see one, when none was there. In her paintings, Mrs. 
Rowe used dogs to represent Atlanta's dead children (Alexander 
1983). 

Her painted symmetrical organic forms are reminiscent of Wiv 
(Haitian I'aifio; ground paintings), so there may have been some 
memory of Wnfioi forms. Nellie Mae Rowe used the same combination 
of symmetrical forms (based on the Kongo cosmogram) and cirganic 
details (based on the Nigerian writing system) in her paintings (Fig. o). 
Someone in her family taught her to do "fancy writing drawings" at an 
early age; whether that person drew W’Vt' signs, with or without 
meanings, is conjectural. After viewing a recent exhibition of 
flags, her uncle commented that he remembered such designs from his 
youth (Alexander 1<^85), 
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Many aspects of Nellie Mae Rowe's painting’s reveal her knowledge 
of Afro-American textile traditions, which emphasize bright colors, 
large designs, asymmetry, and improvisation. We see these same 
characteristics in Nellie Mae Rowe's paintings. While quilters adapt 
Euro-American block patterns and Afro-Americanize them with 
brighter colors, larger designs, asymmetry, and improvisations, Nellie 

recreates her magical playhouse and garden in her paintings, and then 

improvises multiple variations on these favorite themes, in bright 
colors and bold asymmetrical designs. 

If only one or two African forms occurred in the arts of Nellie Mae 
Rowe, one could suspect coincidental circumstances. When one finds 
numerous instances of similar forms, and sometimes similar 
meanings, one cannot deny a cultural heritage that is stronger than 
any one person or lineage. That Nellie Mae Rowe was a healing, curing 
person, adds additional credence to the belief that she knew what she 
ivas doing in her use of forms with multiple layers of meaning. 



Fof’il I Li'ltuid. XiS, 

The art of james Ford Thomas is a key link in the long chain of 
symbolic forms which begins with Kongo ceramic, wooden, and grave 
yard charms, involves l^th century American face pots, and also 
includes bottle trees and the bulb and foil art of South Carolinian 
Janies Hampton. 

In the Wth century South Carolina black potters made ceramic face 
jugs with kaolin eyes and teeth and open agressive mouths, to place on 
graves, presumably both to commemorate the dead and to protect it 
from evil spirits. They also made bust length ceramic portraits of dead 
people, in the shape of bottles, to place on graves. Both face pots and 
ceramic bust sized portraits derive from Kongo Nhsi grave traditions. 
Ceramic containers with figures and carved stone figures are placed 
on graves in central .Africa still (Thompson W81). 

The ceramic sculpture of James Thomas continues both the African 
and the Wth century American tradition of \1iidifi. or protective clay 
charms. Thomas' clay skull containers (Fig. 13) continue the tradition 
of the original Kongo ceramic medicinal containers as well as the later 
wooden charms with human face and body. The wooden figures were 
made with kaolin eyes (ancestral vision), an open agressive mouth 
with sharp white teeth, and a cavity in the tummy for magical 
substcinc 

Thonvis put tinfoil, marbles, aiul light bulbs in the eye sockets of his 
skulls ami heads, "to keep away evil spirits," (Thomas 1Q84). His 
interpretation reflects Southern folk religious beliefs in power eyes 
(Ferris which have their roots in Kongo religion. Thomas 

also uses real teeth or corn in an open agressive mouth. His dream to 
mold an entire man from clay reminds one of the full length Kongo 



wooden fij»ures, m.ide with a hollow in the stom.ich to hold m.igic 
subst.inces. Thomas'skulls <ilso rec.ill the Kongo belief in inc,irn<ition, 
for.is the Kongo cosmogr.im circles, it predicts the rebirth of souls of 
good people into the bodies of their children jnd gr.mdchildren. That 
Thomas was also a gravedigger makes his art even more significant. 

Thomas' other sculpture is also reminiscent of Kongo stone grave 
sculpture made to commemorate famous people. The same serene 
feeling and attention to detail ma; ks his portraits of people. Thomas' 
depit tion c>f snakes, squirrels, dogs, and other animals may be linked to 
Kongo wooden sculptural traditions which feature animals, 
particularly watery messengers from the ancestors such as snakes and 
frogs. In Kongo religion, the dog is a messenger from the dead and his 
vision is spiritual. Similar clay figures (animals) were made in Haiti and 
probably used in Voiliiii rituals (Courlander 1960:124). 

Like many other Afro-American fc>lk artists, Thomas is inspired by 
his dreams. Not the dreams c)f an ideosyncratic artist, Thomas' 
dreams, like thc>se of other fc>lk artists, revive visual imagery from the 
culture of his childhood. His dreams are culturally conditioned. As 
children, many Afro-.Americans were exposed to folk religious 
concepts and symbolic visual forms which later surface in their adult 
alts. These arts revive a past cultural environment which emphasized 
religious^ forms with meanings which could not always be put into 
words. Similar instances have been recorded for .African arts which 
contain concepts which may be too important tc> put into speech 
(Thompson I083:2«7). That so many Afro-American folk artists 
create art with visual ties to African and Afro-American religious 
concepts indicates that they may all be unccmscicuisly reviving a 
lultuial system c>f their childhocxl which valued these forms highly. 
Paul Bohan nan once wrote: 

Culture is coded in memory, in behavior, in materials, in 
language, in art, in "vriting, and cc'mputers — the mc>st 
important thing abcuit culture is that it is always enccicled 
twice - once within the human being, in electrical and 
chemical fc>rm, and emee outside the human being in scime 
other fcirm. (1974) 

1 ^’Hggest that mc>st ideas highly valued by cultures are encculed in 
many forms outside the human mind. Such seems to be the case with 
African protc-ctive religious ideas which have been etuoded into visual 
arts, songs and dance, and black speech. All forms recognize 
imprcivisation as a style; and many refer to West African and Central 
■African religious concepts which survive in contemporary Afro- 
.Ameiican cultures because they have been encc>decl sc> many ways. 
The lediindancy indicatc's high value and insures survivability. 

,As art historians will know, ideas enccided in obje-c ts can sometimes 
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carry messages over greater time spans than minds or words. George 
Kubler once wrote: 

"'the artist is not a free agent obeying only his own will. His 
situation is rigidly bound by a chain of prior events. The chain 
is invisible to him and it limits his motion. He is not a ware of it 
as a chain but only as a vis a tergo, as the force of events 
behind him. The conditions imposed by these prior events 
require of him either that he follow obediently in the path of 
tradition, or that he rebel against the tradition. In cither case, 
his decision is not a free one; it is dictated by prior events of 
which he senses only dimly and indirectly the overpowering 
urgency, and by his own congenital peculiarities of 
temperment . . . the individual is driven in every action by 
forces of a n intensity absent from other lives; he is possessed 
by his vision of the possible, and he is obsessed by the urgency 
of its realization, in a solitary posture of intense effort, 
traditionally represented by the figures of the poet or the 
muse (Kubler 1^76:50-51). 

These comments are particularly insightful when applied to Afro- 
American art which have so often been labelled idiosyncratic because 
the artists could not articulate the African traditions that shaped their 
visions, dreams, and arts. Thomas'art may parallel the curing power 
of the Afro-American hoodoo doctor (Ferris 1*583:123). Both Thomas 
and conjure men have the power to cure or protect. Afro-Americans 
may use Thomas' art because of an unconscious memory c>f the 
protective nature of similar arts in Africa. 1 hat James Ford Thomas is 
a Blues musician, adds additional credence to his use of forms with 
multiple layers of meaning. His skid Is refei' to death on one level, to 
protective charms, on another, and to reincarnation on a third level. 



Black men and women remembered African artistic techniques and 
traditions when they came to the new world. They mixed and sorted 
their own traditions, then combined them with Euro- American and 
American Indian ideas to create unique creoli/ed arts. Their combined 
ideas were passi'd down from generation to generation, thus 
unknowingly preserving many African art traditions. If one found 
only singidar references African traditions in the art of Afro- 
American folk artists, one could suspect coinudental circumstances. 
But when we find numerous instances of similar forms, and 
sometimes similar meanings, we cannot deny a cultural heritage that 
is stronger than any one person or any one lineage. 

Afro-American arts involve aesthetic decisions, but many of those 
aesthetic choices derive from rich cultural traditions. In their choice of 
techniques, materials, textiles, shapes, design names, and colors, Afro- 
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Americans perpetuate forms which once had protective religious 
significance. If African arts wt‘re made to protect people from enemies 
who would suredy sell them as slaves if captured, would not the 
memory of protective forms have endured in the N'ew World? The 
concept of art in many forms to keep evil away prevail in Africa, South 
America, the Caribbean, and the United States. 

.Af ro-.American fedk arts are evidence that American folk arts are 
not naive, primitive, or simplistic. We can only guess as to whether 
Afro-American folk artists unknowingly cemtinue the use of symbtdic 
forms because they are deeply imbedded in the culture, or if they know 
the meanings behind the symbols birt refuse to disclose them. 
Knowledge of Tadi/fi religious symbols is often incompatible with 
,Afro- American C hristianity. 

.Afro- American arts are unique in America, fusing various 
international traditions to produce new ones. Afro- American artists 
maintaining this creedi/ed aesthetic clemonstiv.H* the strength of 
African cultural traditions in c ontempe^rary An/'rican society, 
affirming the extraordinary tenacity of African religious ideas over 
hundreds of years in the face cT major historical obstacles. Their 
contribution suggests that the unique way in which tuii/ culture codes 
beauty in the seen wc>rld is an indispensible tend for organising 
experience. 
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Marketing the Art of Migrant Workers 

MARY ARNOLD TWINING 

In <in <ipp<ircnt .ittempt to hum.inize the machinery of agricultural 
production, in the early 1960's Congress initiated legislation which 

allowed migrant worker centers to establish programs of education to 

teach the workers English as a first and second language, 
mathematics, history, and coaching for high school equivalency 
examinations, among other courses of instruction. Few centers took 
full advantage of this opportunity. At the Geneseo center, however 
educational classes take place regularly twice a week, and 
medical/dental/optical appointments are arranged on a need for 
services basis. There are special occasions such as poetry readings and 
performances by itinerant musicians or dance troupes which happen 
irregularly cither at the camps or at the center. 

Migrant farm workers travel to the harvesting localities in either 
planes or buses (vans) with little baggage, which creates a disrupted 
lifestyle for them. While they are settling into new surroundings in 
the upstate western New York area, they must cope with uncertain 
work schedules and seek to grasp the ins and outs of a new program of 
social services and educational opportunities, all to take place between 
late August and early November 

It was in this context that a survey was undertaken in 1984 by the 
Boces-Geneseo Migrant Center, Dr. Gloria Mattera, Director. The 
Folk Arts Program was envisioned as an extension of the art program, 
to provide something the workers can keep. All the things that they 
handle otherwise in the course of their work is shipped off, and they 
themselves eventually ship out also. There was also the idea of 
extending a program of alternatives to drinking and drug abuse in the 
workers' idle hours, pastimes which seem to offer much needed 
surcease from the rough conditions in the fields and camps, but which 
take an undue toll in life direction, energy and money. It was clear that 
the folk arts could relate to the workers' inner selves as nothing else 
quite could by connecting to, eliciting, and showing respect for their 
ethnic and cultural heritage. 

The Center contacted me as a folklorist with experience in folk 
crafts and the African world, to consider the feasibility of establishing 



a folk arts program for the workers. With funding from the Folk Arts 
Division of the New York State Council on the Arts, I observed the 
educational, service, and art programs already under way at the camps 
to determine where such a program might fit in. Also it was necessary 
• to confirm that such an agendum would work, given the short periods 
of leisure and the many other activities already going on. The folk art 
sessions were not to interfere with the classes or other appointments 
the workers have. The sessions were to be loosely structured and 
non-instructional, and the folk art people would have to be flexible 
enough to squeeze into the interstices to maximize the short time 
available with the workers. Cjiven all the constraints and conditions, it 
nevertheless seemed eminently feasible to have such a program. 

Further reasons for my drawing a positive conclusion from the 
survey were the diversity of backgrounds and ethnic variety among 
the workers, particularly the rich representation of African heritage. 
The involvement with folk arts put the workers in a position of being 
in charge of something, through knowledge of their own culture and 
aesthetic decision making. By so doing they could bring to the public an 
awareness of their art and identity and establish a link with a 
population group among whom they lived fora brief time each year. It 
seemed that the scheme could work only if the prcigram was designed 
to be non>exploitative, that is, the sessions would be supportive but 
non-directive, and the workers could keep the* art pieces, sell them cir 
leave them as they chose. As it happenc'd, the concept of an art show 
for the workers spontaneously grew out of the preliminary survey 
itself, and it brought forth some pieces by the workers which had not 
surfaced d it ring the expeditions to the camps. The workers were 
entranced by the sight of their artistic endeavors duly mounted, 
labelled and displayed in a bona fide museum. Some of their works 
were first-time effc^rts so the program and its spectacular denouement 
were particularly heart-warming to them; their pride and joy were 
c*vidc*nt to the onlookers. As the art show had created a focus that 
helped to overcome initial hesitance, wc'felt the signs were propitious. 

The produt tions which resulted from these contacts were exhibiteci 
at a gathering of all the workers on All Camps Day, an occasion at 
which they come in from all the camps for sports, performances for 
and by the workers, a show of their artistic output and their prize 
pierces, craftmaking demonstrations so that people might watch or 
participate, table games such as chess, checkers, anci ''kai" (an ancient 
game also called in the Near East and Wiirri in Africa), and a 

chicken dinner. F^rizes were awarded for the athletic games, the board 
games, solo and group musical performances, fine and folk art, crafts, 
popular art and the Atelier Prize for the group which produced the 
most in both quality and quantity. These prizes were not announced in 
advance so there was no real competition for them except in the case of 
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the athletic contests. Some of the craft teachers were on hand with 
little projects and materials to demonstrate or just to have things 
available should any of the workers want to try their hand at 
something. It was quite a scene, with people taking in the art show, 
having doughnuts and coffee (one man had to be talked off the bus; it 
was the prospect of coffee and crullers that did it), people dancing to a 
band playing Caribbean style music, triumphant athletes arriving on 
the scene to announce their latest conquest of one or another camp, 
some trying out the craft tables, a few Mexicans sitting in the corner 
singing having just discovered each other (they had been at different 
camps). In between acts of performances by either the workers or the 
visiting talents, jugglers entertained the onlookers, spontaneous 
erupted performances among the workers or combinations of visitors, 
workers and staff. One man' was discovered to have an old bullet 
wound that was making him sick, while a newborn baby and its proud 
family were sitting quietly in the corner. .Although it was a busy 
occasion, it was not wild and everybody had a wonderful time. 



Com m u II iiu Exh i h if i on> 

Subsequently there was a somewhat more sedate exhibition at a 
community museum, El Museo Francisco Oiler y Diego Rivera in 
Buffalo, where the workers sang, ate and viewed the art works they 
and their fellow workers had created. In 1984, the startup exhibit 
entitled "An Afternoon of Haitian Arts" had been held at the Museum 
of African and African-American Art and Antiquities. The assembling 
of the works for these occasions was a complex business, as many of 
the workers were still finishing their pieces. T rying to put together a 
catalog of these works when we were not sure what would be in on 
time and what would not was frustrating at moments. Because mid- 
season decampments removed some pieces wc had counted on and 
works in progress were left behind, and there were unexpected last- 
minute arrivals, the catalogue had to be assembled with the 
information at hand and with general descriptions of the broad 
categories of the expected art pieces. The arranging of the opening and 
the special reception for the workers left little time for speculation; we 
simply had to take things as they came which seemed altogether 
normal, as far as the workers were concerned. 

There were performances in 1^84 and 1^85 by a visiting itinerant 
musician, Berrien Thorne, the founder and curator of the 
Neighborhood Music Making Museum of Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
And there were performances by the workers. In 1<^85 an Afro- 
American worker, Sidney A., sang spirituals and a popular number or 
two, and Tito G., a Mexican worker, took up a guitar and sang Mexican 
Cam'i/efs. As the exhibit was held at El Museo Francisco Oiler y Diego 
Rivera, which is based in a west side Puerto Rican community in 
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Buffalo, the input from the Spanish speaking workers was much 
appreciated. The Puerto Rican group, who unfortunately had to 
return home a few days before the reception at El Museo, was 
represented singing and playing on a video tape. This event was well 
attended by community people and workers so it accomplished its aim 
in acquainting people with the workers and their art. 

Folk Arb Pn\^nun 

The Folk Arts program in 1^85 included four consultants: Dr. Sue 
Roark-Calnek, a cultural and social anthropologist; Dr. Ellen Koskoff, 
an ethnomusicologist; Dr. of anthropology Rosemarie Chierici; and 
Dr. Mary Arnold Twining, an anthropological folklorist and 
exhibition coordinator. Sylvia Kelly, on the staff of the Migrant 
Center, was the facilitator of the program. As a unit the consultants 
worked oh collecting music, visual arts, spoken arts, and folk arts and 
crafts for research purposes as well as for the Folk Art Show and Sale. 

The ethnic groups to be represented among the migrant artists were 
determined through interviews with the workers. It was established 
where they came from and with what folk art and crafts they might 
have had acquaintance or experience. African-American, Jamaican, 
Haitian and Puerto Rican were the main groups in the camps; in their 
home areas folk arts have existed from the first day Africans were 
brought to these shores and those of the Caribbean Islands. In their 
hearts the Africans brought memories of their homeland. The shapes 
and patterns of articles of daily use such as cloths, fishnets, baskets, 
and sacred figurines were precious items of mental contraband. In the 
New World, when they had the opportunity, the uprooted Africans 
would re-create something of their remembered homes. As 
generation succeeded generation, the patterns and styles were learned 
anew by the young, and the lost cultures were re-created and re- 
affirmed, and new cultural streams developed in the African Diaspora. 
African-Americans expressed their cultural tenacity by adaptii^ as 
necessity dictated and by letting as much of their heritage shine forth 
as they dared. As the Afro-American religious song states: 

I'm going to sing my song 
while I have the chance. 

I may not get the chance 
anymore. 

The forms and functions of most of the pieces the workers made, 
however, emanate directly from the culture of the southern United 
States. 



\yorktr Arfi<b 

The migrant worker artists are a varied group who share a common 
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commitment for the traditional arts. Their lives, for the most part, 
have been devoted simply to survival. Their creations emerge from an 
inner vision that makes the migrant world a more bearable place in 
which to live and invests them with some sense of control over the 
substance and circumstances of their existence. As artists, they make 
aesthetic decisions which affect the outcome of their work. Inasmuch 
as they do this, such decision-making puts them in the community of 
artists worldwide. They are folk artists, which is to say they lack formal 
training, but they decorate their world, amuse spectators, and make 
statements with their art, which is what we expect of the artists whose 
works we hang on the walls in great museums and call by name. 

It is not certain that the artists themselves have always been 
conscioiisof these two elements -• the ancestral and the creative — in 
their work. They most often practice their art because they love it or 
for pragmatic reasons such as making needed bedcovers. The result, 
however, is the reaffirmation of their African past — of a heritage real 
and meaningful though diluted by syncretism with European values. 
Their work acquaints us with the results of intercultural encounters 
of purpose, materials and aesthetics developed along the African- 
American continuum of artistic survival and self-expression. 

SiitTiy 

In the secondary survey, in 1*^85, it turned out that the Puerto Rican 
workers wanted to play music in a band such as they did at home on the 
beaches. The Afro-Americans in the different camps tentatively 
expressed interest in music and dance, baskets, quilts and brooms. The 
Haitians indicated that they, given the right materials, could make 
nets, crochet, embroidery, write plays, sing, dance, drum, play guitar, 
tell stories, make kites, write poetrv, build boat models (or draw 
pictures and plans for them), and make tin lanterns. The Jamaicans 
evinced an interest in basketry, music, and wood carving. The 
Mexicansdid not want to participate but thought they might sing if 
the opportunity arose. 

As with any fieldwork situation the initial hesitation led to some 
false starts as people found they did not remember as much as they 
thought they could or the material was so strange as to throw them 
off. When we brought the conga drum, maracas, raspa, cowbell and 
bongi^s for the music sessions with the Puerto Ricans, they dashed in 
and out of the area containing the instruments hitting a few licks on 
the drum as though they couldn't quite believe it was there. The 
alternate sudden roaring of the drum and the ensuing quiet which 
went on for a while sounded like someone trying to start an outboard 
motor or a grass cutting machine. Eventually it began in earnest and 
everybody settled down. This same group of instruments was taken 
around to the other camps and they were used to good effect by the 
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Haitians and the Afro-Americans who enjoyed experimenting with 
what the instruments could do while they composed songs. 

After a false start with a guitar in the Jamaican camp, one of the 
workers, Joseph D., began work on a basket. One of the younger 
workers wanted to do some carving but he left for another job before 
he could get started. The procurement of tools and materials for the 
Haitian artisans was a job in itself. A partial list included tin cans, 
solder, wood and glue; paper, light wood, and cloth for kites; string, 
scissors, needles, yard goods, crochet hooks, and yarn. Even though 
we worked through interpreters, the message was clear — bring them 
the raw materials and they would gladly make the craft items. 

The Jounuy 

The idea of a journey, as cited in the show and catalog title, "The 
Continuing Journey" (Fig. 1 ), has a natural significance in the lives of 
the migrant workers. In many cases they have come from distant parts 
to join the migrant stream. Like many before them they have travelled 
far and long, further and further away from their original homes in 
the southern United States, the Caribbean or Central America, with 
only the prospects of more travel ahead. The majority of Americans 
regard travel as an edifying and entertaining activity, and people save 
their money to participate in it. Travel is envisioned as an occupation 
for retirees and other people of leisure. For the migrant workers, 
travel is an inescapable fact of their existence until they can improve 
their economic condition through education or learn a useful skill to 
provide themselves a stepping stone to another, more settled way of 
life. 



The Folk Arf 

Folk art in the United States is considered in at !c*ist two 
frameworks; the first is the antique emphasis on older collectibles and 
accentuates the product and its provenience. The second has to do 
with traditional art and craft, its makers and the process. Figure 1 
shows a picture done by some workers when the notion of folk art was 
being explored. The first worker's reaction was to draw the flower, 
another man came behind him and drew the boataround the flower. It 
is that process which is of interest to mir research, as well as the 
resultant product. 

The understanding that artistic sensibility travels with people 
wherever they go may be one of the results of this whole project. Folk 
art is transmitted through informal teaching or ex am pie and therefore 
may not rely on studios, schools or other static concepts to come into 
being. Part of the aim of the Boces-Geneseo folk art project is to 
communicate to the workers and others the concept of these much- 
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travelled people as something besides economic units. Furthermore, 
we may enhance the fact that as human beings they have beauty, 
worth and an aesthetic resonance within, which may be evinced 
through their art and craft. Each of the worker groups has distinctive 
customs and lifeways and there are certain discernable characteristics 
that bind *-hem together sometimes as Caribbeans and sometimes as 
people of the African world. 

. The societies from which the workers come are culturally creolized, 
for the most part. Ethnic mixtures of many African and European 
groups in differing proportions characterize the physical makeup, the 
languages, the arts, cooking, life customs, etc. The Haitians speak a 
creole language with French and various African languages as 
contributory elements. The Jamaicans speak a creole language formed 
from English and some African languages. The Afro-Americans code- 
switch between Afro-Engiish creole and American standard English as 
the occasion requires. 

The items or pictures produced are made with locally obtained 
American materials so that in some cases they have had to 
approximate something they could obtain easily in their place of 
origin. The style is as true to its beginnings as geographical distance 
and scarcity of authentic materials permit. 

Some of the pieces are artistic crafts, such as quilts which have a 
practical value as well as an aesthetic dimension. The quilts and the tin 
lanterns have the merit of being salvage crafts, as the artists utilize 
materials which already been useful in another context. The making of 
fishnets is a strictly utilitarian craft and has a special character as a 
familiar sight of home for anyone from coastal regions of the African 
world. The bc'>ats recall treasured memories of activities at home as 
well as the nightmare journeys to coastal Florida from Haiti. 

The fishnets are made i>f cotton twine which is manipulated 
by the maker with a netting shuttle made c')f plastic. The net shown 
here, made by Eli us S. from one of the apple camps and Haiti, is for 
catching medium-size fish and is pulled through the water by 
fishermen at either end. 

Qnilf>. The quilts are a combination of tops designed accoreJing to 
their African origins and the layered vvai*mth of European origin. The 
Ewe and the Ashanti pc'ople of modern-day Ghana in West Africa have 
provided us with some of the models for African-American strip 
quilts. Although in West Africa the belt weaving (from which the 
African-American designs are ultimately taken) is done by men, 
African-American women, charged with the responsibility of keeping 
their families warm, have re-created these designs. In Africa the belt 
weaving is done on l(H)ms of which the male weavers' bodies 
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fish nd hy Hnitinn worker. Photo: Liz Bodtcher. 




Crochdeti mnf hy HniHon worker. Photo: Liz Boettcher. 
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Quilt Stimple, about 2^ :' /»}/ 7 ^ r \ hi/ Haitian worlcir. Colora: wiiic mi ami wliitr. 
Photo: Marsha ni Browti 

themselves are a part; in some cases, the ends of the vvai'p, through 
which they weave to make the patterns, is hooked around their toes. 
The weavers have a mental catalogue of patterns for each of the 
rectangular sections of the cloth which have names. The last section 
may bear the name, ''1 have run out of ideas.'' When the belts are 
finished, they can be edge -sewn into larger cloths to be worn on 
ceremonial and grand occasions. 

In some quilts, seemingly made in tlie Eitropcan-American patterns, 
it is difficult [o see the relationship to the African textiles. Much of this 
is because the quilt pattern is partially determined by the prepatterne'd 
fabrics used by the African-American women. The quilts are 
constructed in a Ei.ropean fashion using stuffing and backing to 
provide warmth. From a design standpoint, the part of the qitilt which 
interests us is the top. And, when wc look at the design used on the top 
portion of these European -American styled quilts, there are certain 
patterns which tr*nd to correspond to the shapes found in West 
African societies Underlying reasons corresponding to cultural 
influences in a particular community may predetermine the artisticor 
aesthetic choices an artist might make. I call these secondary choices, 
because people make them in a context of syncretism in which 
elements from different cultures came together to form a new cultural 
presence, as in the case of the African-Americans. 
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“Haiti Bar ten It." Chalk. Photo: Liz Boettcher, 




Mall Fhni^ Haitian Kite. ' Crayon. Photo: Liz Boetfiher. 
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The quilts can be cryptic documents encoded with the colors and 
textures of remembered life events and favorite garments useful still 
as warm covering on the bed when no longer required as clothing. 
These textile creations communicate a history and continuity of art 
and culture that is a valuable part of the heritage which has so often 
been passed down orally. Certainly the theme of documentation of 
African-American life and times, including dreams and visions, hopes 
and protests, is one that pervades the painting and quilts which serve 
to record in one symbolic language the hopes, dreams and actualities of 
the artists. 

fVfMhux- Folk artists with no formal training paint things as they see 
them or remember them . They are not greatly concerned, if at all, with 
academicconsiderations of precise perspective and proper proportion. 
The pictorial emphasis of some of the paintings makes them 
equivalent to painted snapshc^ts, taken to remind the artists and 
viewers of interesting events or favorite occasions. The painting, and 
quilts serv'e as ({/(/(- nc>t only pictures of people and events 
playing themselves out with charm and color but also decorative 
patterns made up of materials which recall beloved people and family 
experiences. They also assist as records of cultural traits, brilliant 
imaginings of tropical flowers, tropical birds or other colorful 
renditions of various themes. Subjects which frequently recur in the 
artistic motifs are flowers, birds, houses, boats, cars, trucks and 
occasionally, people. Haitian painting is one of the world's great folk 
traditions, and it is clear that outpouring of artistic expression among 
the Haitian workers comes from the same source, though at a 
different level. The inspiration of the tropical surroundings in Haiti is 
indelible in their minds as they labor in northern apple orchards and 
potato fields. 

The Haitian workers at one of the apple camps produced an amazing 
v'olume of artistic expression. They have written a play; they sing and 
instrumentali/e; they have drawn in quantity; they have crocheted 
and embroidered, made rope and then fashioned animal halters from 
it, made fishnet and ttdd sti>ries. Their output was honored by the 
Atelier Prize which is awarded by the bOCES-Geneseo Migrant 
C enter to the camp which produces the most v'ariety and volume in the 
Folk Arts Program. 

Bifsilcfs. 13 asketry is one of humanity's oldest technological 
dev'elopment s and is still practiced in nu^st parts of the woi Id today. 
Considered as a textile art, basketry can be carried out with any pliable 
material. In most parts of the African world, natural fiber baskets are 
made from palm, grasses, straw, banana leaves, corn husks and other 
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natural fibrous products. Haiti, lamaica and Puerto Ricoare three such 
areas, as well as the Sea Islands and Florida. Products such as baskets 
and brooms are associated with and develop out of the agricultural 
situation as a natural concomitant of the growing and harvesting 
activities. 

These large northern farms where these migrants work are part of a 
long historical tradition which includes the Roman laiifuiidiiic and the 
southern cotton plantation. Large scale farming brings workers into 
contact with large amounts of fibrous garden waste materials from 
which craft items can be manufactured. 

Each of the basket makers is wt>rking in an old West .African 
tradition which is still continued today on both sides of the .Atlantic. 
The variety of basket works has increased to include some of the more 
generally popular shapes, less reflective of the agricultural 
bat kground in which they had their beginnings. In the South people sit 
otitdoors telling stories and making baskets; here in the northern 
migrant camps they do not have that opportunity. .After long hours of 
u tu k, they take up their craft wt>rk if they have the strength left from 
their daily labors. 

Di<irihiiti,nL The distribution of the migrant workers'art po^.es quite 
another problem. In the migrant stream, they are far from home and 
any vestige ot a settled life or community. Needless to say, the long 
and aidiuHis wc>rk hours leav'e little lefti>ver time and energy for art. 
1 he \\(.>ikeis enjoy the art classes and the craft sessiems, losing 
themselves giatefully in something which recalls their ht>mes; the 
problem which results from the fluctuating application of their artistic 
energies is a very uneven output which leaves less than a guaranteed 
supply of got>ds ti> sell. 

The marketing of the craft i>bjects was sporadically done by the 
individual wt>rkers themselves. Sometimes thev brought things 
already made with them in hopes of selling them and making the 
season a little nu^re profitable. Occasionally they like ti> keep the 
pieces, as tlu'y bc'canie attachc'd in the' prc>cc'ss c>f making thc*m. In 
many parts cU the African wc>rld, prc>cess is easilv as important as 
prc>duct, hc> by keeping the product they remind themselves of the 
familiar process. This involvement with the folk art might be one of 
the* nun c’ c*njc>yablc' parts of tlu' whc>lc' iu>rthern c'xpc'ric'nc'c'. 

With the permission of the artists, the program undertook to sell the 
goods as a part of the display and cennm unication with the 
surrounding community. By means of tlu* diffusion of the articles 
aiound the community the workers became a little less alien. If there 
could be an assured supply of the number and type of items which 
could b(‘ in stock or available for sale, there could doubtless be more 
crafts sold on a regular basis. .As it is the migrants do not have the 
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advantages of a more settled people whose output can be steadier and 
sales more predictable. As different groups of migrant workers come 
each year it is never sure what sort of supply both in quantity and kind 
will be available. 

However, one thing is sure — that the workers enjoyed the sessions, 
particularly the exchanges over the materials and methods of making 
the items. At first, they were hesitant and even reluctant to commit 
themselves to more work or to some program they did not know much 
about. As the season advanced and we all got to know each other 
better, they began to get interested in the productive activity. They 
wanted to show what they could do but initially were afraid their 
efforts might not please the standards of the people in charge of the 
program. Once they understood that we were willing to accept them 
and their crafts for whom and what they were, they participated as 
much as diminished energy and long work hours would permit. 
Because migrancy is the nature of the life they lead they often vanish 
overnight, leaving behind the grim and empty camps which once held 
so much life. The last salutation to us or the art program might be a 
beautiful unicorn mural on the wall of the dining t^rea or a small 
unfinished embroidery taped to the wall with the needle and thread 
still in it. Sometimes they departed with all the art tools and their 
products leaving us with only a memory. When they bequeathed the 
art work to us, we felt that they would not forget us or what we were 
trying to do. 

In the end it is the uncertainty of the lifestyle that defeats the best 
efforts to market the artistic output in an orderly manner. For now we 
rely on the show and sale plan, and take each seast>n anew as it comes, 
as they do. 
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Introduction 

To Market, To Market, to Sell Some Folk Art 

ROSEMARY O. JOYCE 

What is happening, folklorists arc often asked, to traditional folk 
artists? Are there any "real" ones still around? Are they still using 
their same traditional processes? And are their customers interested 
in the fact of their tradition, its process, its history, its meaning for the 
artists themselves? 

Yes, and no, to all of the above. Certainly there are "real" traditional 
artist J still around these United States. Folklorists are working with a 
number of them. But they are fewer and fewer. Yes, many of them are 
still using the same processes they learned as part of their family or 
community tradition. But fewer and fewer of them are. And yes, some 
of their customers are interested in their process because of its 
traditional history and meaning to the culture. But no, not very many 
of them care about that. This special section on the folk arts deals with 
the many-faceted topic of how customers (and the marketing 
procedures designed to find and entice them) ultimately have affected, 
and will affect, folk artists and their art. 

The loss of traditional process (and thus traditional artists, of 
course) began with the spread of industriali/ation in the last century 
and, subsequently, its maligned? revered mechanization of 
manufacturing. But' the Arts and Crafts Movement, led by William 
Morris it England, prevailed against the decline of craftsmanship 
during that period. Romantic nationalism became the dominant 
motive in collecting and preserving the folklore of many countries. 
And in the early twentieth century, the "rural-handicraft movement" 
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blossomed in America, with its champions envisioning crafts as 
recreation and art, but also as rural income (especially in the Southern 
Appalachian highlands).' Tradition and crafts fit into the picture, too, 
of the New Deal's emphasis on glorifying the "common man"during 
the 1930s. 

World War II brought in its aftermath a whole spectrum of physical 
and social upheaval, and those kinds of craft-related activities nearly 
ended. However, during the 1970s, a tidal wave of nostalgia engulfed 
the country. Suddenly or so it seemed — Americans were 
passionately absorbed in finding their "roots" (due in no small part to 
Alex Haley's research and writing). In tandem with that search came a 
new veneration for anything "old," "old-fashioned," "early," 
"primitive," or "folk." 

Begun before the celebration of the Bicentennial in 1<J76, the 
glorification of Heritage continued to build in intensity through that 
national festival, and shows no signs of abatement even now. The 
good news aspect is that it has encouraged traditional artists to 
continue or to revive their own craft activities. The "bad news" is that, 
anachronistically, it has also placed enormous pressures on them to 
change the very tradition for which they are receiving this new 
attention. Customers want the old, but they want it dressed up in 
trappings of the new and personalized. - 

The word "customer" itself presages a whole different element in 
the exchange of goods. Once, when customers were neighbors or local 
store-c>wner middlemen, trade or barter was accepted along with cash. 
Now more complicated kinds of exchange have been introduced, with 
more sophisticated kinds of buyers. Improved transportation and 
communication, as well as the advent of festivals and fairs, have 
allowed both artists and customers new accessibility to one another. 
And those customers, now more urbane consumers, have become 
increasingly aggressive in stating their preferences. But more 
importantly, the merchandising world (writ large) has discovered this 
now-huge segment of a potential buying public, and has hopped on the 
heritage bandwagon with trumpets blaring. Newspaper and magazine 
articles further augment resultant publicity, alerting readers to the 
potentitil Vtiluc in collecting ''folk'' tirt.' 



Public sector folklorists, especially, often find themselves in a 
situation frcim which they can view these* developments with great 
clarity. But that can be a particularly unenviable position, rrecjuently 
theyarecaught between their professional knowk'dge of tradition and 
the pragmatic reality of local politics. In the fall of 1985 1 surveyed 
some, while attempting to develop a general picture of traditional 
basketmaking in the country today. Even though desiring to be 
helpful, a large number of them felt they could respond only briefly; 
they are extremely sensitive to the charged issue of traditional artists' 
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exploitation — in various ways — by merchandisers with small- to 
big-time operations. Therefore any kind of publicity, they believed, 
could prove damaging and exploitive, however sincere its inception. 
There was story upon horror story of brand new basketmakers buying 
from traditional artists, then selling those products as their own, 
complete with "folklife'' ballyhoo. Or of new "'folk'" craftspersons 
posing as ''traditional,'' and then being heavily funded and widely 
publicized as such by museums and government agencies. It is no 
wonder the buying public is confused about the nature of tradition. 
One Ohio man, recognizing the new popularity of traditional crafts, 
taught himself one. He recently confided in me how he loves to fool 
people with stories of his great-grandfather's teaching him the trade. 
"Why I'd have to be 125 years old fer that t' be true," he chuckles, "but 
they don't even think about that!" 

What does all this mean for traditional artists? A deep concern for 
their future and the future of their crafts was voiced as long ago as 
1P67 by Henry Glassie and again in 1970 by Michael Owen Jones. 
Their objections were directed at handcraft groups and crafts 
programs, sincere and well-meaning as they were (see Robert Teske's 
article in this issue for elaboration and reference). 

In October 1983, the Folk Arts Section of the American Folklore 
Society addressed this complex issue with a series of papers at the 
Annual Meeting in Nashville.^ As luck — and the vagaries of the 
scheduling process — had it, we participants were frustrated in our 
plans fora stimulating audience dialogue-debate afterwards, since the 
Annual Business Meeting was convening in our very location! I 
introduced the subject again at the Washingte^n Meeting on Folk Art, 
sponsored by the American Folklifc Center at the Library of Congress 
in December 1983, continuing the charge of the Folk Arts Panel 
members. It is a welcome opportunity now to present these updated 
papers here. Our long-awaited diak'jgue/debate can now continue, 
with passionate readers — instead of listeners — from whom to 
provoke response. 

The central focus of our concern is this whole subject of marketing, 
and its many ramifications. But note: whereas "To market, to market" 
used to refer to a noun, a place name, it is now a verb. And it is a verb 
characterized by vigor and competitive energy. 

First we must recognize that artists who are producing enough to go 
beyond their personal use have long wanted — or needed — to explore 
the realm of selling, i.e., the marketplace. Enter the villain, money . Or 
is it a villain? What about recognizing it rather as the "coin of the 
realm?" Would we, in some kind of ivory tower idealism, wish to 
prevent craftspersons from earning their keep as we do ourselves? 
Would that evolve from a desire to retain a purity of tradition (that is 
possibly more meaningful to us than to any craftsperson)? Is it 
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advisable to move beyond the ideal of the withdrawn, objective, 
uninvolved academician? Should we help or advise or force 
craftspeople to withstand the appeals of insistent would-be customers 
that they vary a line, or modify a curve, or substitute a material? If so, 
can we convince artists (and customers too) that purity is as important 
as sales? /•; it? 

These are only a few of the myriad questions opened by the 
explosive subject of marketing the folk arts. It is a vast and complex 
arena for discussing, arguing, and acting. The authors here have 
begun a dialogue, by looking at the subject from varying topics and 
viewpoints, 

C. Kurt Dewhurst and Marsha MacDowell contribute "The 
Marketing of Objects in the Folk Art Style." Here they comment on 
the proliferation of interest in "folk art" — or rather, what folklorists 
would term, "folk art style." Articles on "how to make folk art" further 
the public's misconceptions of the ongoing nature of traditional folk 
art as we understand it (i.e., learned by example in a family or 
community setting). A whole new genre of magazines is being offered, 
catering to the public's avowed interest in Americana; these are filled 
with both articles and advertisements which exalt "folk art" and 
another phenomenon, "contemporary folk art," or "tomorrow's folk 
art pieces." Madison Avenue is definitely "into the act" of glorifying 
—and, not incidentally, selling — folk art, of whatever origin or 
conception. Thus Dewhurst and MacDowell believe it is the 
responsibility of scholars and educators to become involved in actively 
responding to this popuicirization of folk expression. And they outline 
specific ways in which to do so. 

In using a specific tradition as an example, Elaine Eff describes an 
unusual form of urban folk art, the painted window screens in 
Baltimore's ethnic, working class neighborhoods. In "Traditions for 
Sale: Marketing Mechanisms for Baltimore's Screen Art, 1^13-1^85," 
she highlights the experiences of several of the artists with whom she 
has worked in the last decade. A tradition active since 1913 is now 
characterized by its own internal marketing system. This was 
developed naturally, Eff explains, by the artists themselves and by 
community institutions. These efforts have attracted national 
attention, which in turn has affected the art form itself. 

In "Who Will Market the Folk Arts?" Egle Zygas reminds us that 
>owfOfic is doing just that, and will continue to do so in the future. Thus 
she exhorts us to stress the positive aspects she has found, illustrating 
for us here by using two Indiana artists as models. Although her 
perspective comes from and is addressed to public-sector folklorists, 
she believes it is applicable to everyone. 

Robert Teske further expands upon the popularity of the "country 
chic" movement in his article, "'Crafts Assistance Programs' and 
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Traditional Crafts/' Teske decries the enormous impact such favor 
has had on crafts assistance programs, crafts cooperatives, traditional 
craftspersons, and on the general public as well. After reviewing the 
growth in number and importance of crafts assistance programs and 
detailing their import, he renews the call of Glassie and Jones for 
direct, active involvement by folklorists. His many examples provide a 
clear picture of the deleterious effects of current marketing practices. 
And he underscores his provocative arguments with a number of 
practical steps he be -eves folklorists should — no, must — take. 

Commentary on these four papers was offered at the Nashville Folk 
Arts session by Geraldine Johnson and John Michael Vlach, who have 
summarized their comments for us here. Both emphasize the 
important fact that marketing the product is integral to the folk 
artist's rationale: folklorists need to recognize this, and to apply their 
expertise to expediting the marketing process. 

These are not romantic meanderings, nor ones which ignore the 
artists' financial need. For that need is one which transcends any 
idealism. Rather it is a stance which takes the long view."^ All 
marketing strategies, be they geared to a single artist-to-neighbor 
trade or a large-scale national advertising blitz, have customer appeal 
and subsequent sale as their ultimate goal. Popularity grasps, 
however, but a fleeting moment in history's passing parade of favor. If 
traditional artists continue to succumb to the many entreaties to 
change their materials and processes and, finally, products, they will 
ultimately lose the tradition which originally brought them 
recognition — and sales. 

Or will they? And is it so bad if they do? What do you think? 



NOTKS 

1 St'f HonryC.I.issif, "Folk Art,” IM f '/U.*n .in./ vk\ I<Kh.iia M I^ors*)!! (C. hiia>;o: Univi-rsity 
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Allen II. Eaton's |037 ml/' the (New York: Dover Publications. Inc.. 
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2. See Nelson li H Craburn. ed.. tVniit <iM.f Timo/-/ .'\rS Lii/f«rii/ jra»n the h>urth Winhl 

(lierkeley and 1 os .Anp,eles. University of California Press, 107o) for a lomprehensive 

treatment of the impingement of outside influences on the traditional arts 
See. fi»r ovample. Bradley M/tihin>;s. "Findinj; folk Art with a I uture. Bio/ui" UVrt 10 june 
1*^85. pp 12C-50: my appreiiation ti^ Ki>hert C oj'.swell for this reference. 
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The Marketing of Objects in the Folk Art Style 

C. KURT DEWHURST and MARSHA MacDOWELL 

If anyone has ever pondered the question "'how does a tradition 
begin?" they will be edified by the October 2, 1983 issue of The New 
York Times Magazine, in which fashion designer Ralph Lauren has 
provided us with an answer. The copy accompanying the 17-page, 
four-color spread opened with the line, "Ralph Lauren introduces his 
first collections of furnishings for the home and a new tradition 
begins." The advertisement went on to explain that each of the four 
home furnishing collections had been inspired by the traditions of our 
American heritage. 

Public enthusiasm for the traditions of that heritage and in 
particular for American folk arts has in recent years become a national 
popular phenomenon. Fashion designers and trend-setting 
department stores have mounted advertising campaigns centered on 
"country-look" or "rustic" themes. Bloomingdale^s, a fashion- 
conscious and trend-establishing store based in New York City, has in 
recent years conducted a merchandising thrust focused on Kentucky's 
Appalachian crafts and craftspeople. With help in coordinating the 
event from Kentucky's first Lady and former Miss America, Phyllis 
George Brown, Kentucky folk arts were placed solidly in the national 
media spotlight. Shrewd Madison Avenue advertising agencies have 
jumped on the folk arts bandwagon and have utilized American folk 
arts as backdrops in order to market many new products. Influential 
designers such as Lauren have freely adapted folk art motifs or even 
copied folk art items outright in an effort to attract a market. Thus if 
one views the array of popular periodicals currently available for sale 
at any magazine stand, he or she will be exposed to countless 
photographic images of quilts, weathervanes and decoys used in 
advertisements for furniture, clothes, cosmetics, and even homes. ^ 
Inside such popular magazines as Better Homes atuf Cardetts, McCalls, 
and Famili/ Circle, one will also find numerous articles on how to 
decorate with folk art, how to collect folk art and how to make "folk 
art." Certainly these kinds of publications have always carried 
instructions on traditional crafts techniques, but a review of current 
issues reveals that now an additional emphasis of these articles is on 
how to create "unique" or "one-of-a-kind" folk art items. Instead of 
helping to clarify what traditional arts are, these articles reinforce the 
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misconceptions of folk art as being the creative product of ''untutored 
visionaries." 

These same magazines feature articles on another category of what 
is now being termed folk art. For example, the lead article of the 
Summer 1983 issue of Couutry Home was entitled "Folk Art in the 
Making/' and examined two Philadelphia College of Art graduates, the 
Barnetts. This couple is just one of a multitude of skilled, educated 
craftspeople who are turning out reproductions of folk art as well as 
new creations in a folk art style which they and others are calling 
"contemporary folk art." The article opened by explaining. 

While reproductions of Early American folk art are 
continually being made, few people these days are creating 
folk art that looks forward — not back — in time. Ivan and 
Donna Barnett are exceptions to the rule. We'd like to share 
with you our recent visit to their Pennsylvania studio. . . . 
Although they don't consider themselves to be folk artists, 
the Barnetts have become known as such in recent years — he 
for his weather vanes and other tin and wood figures, and she 
for her Amish-like quilts, colorful weavings and paper 
sculptures. The reason fc>r their success is, perhaps, that both 
maintain a balance in their art between the highly 
sophisticated and the primitive. It's a combination that 
imbues their work with a folk-art quality appealing to the 
connoisseur and child -like." //amr 1983: 53-00) 

A flip th rough the back pages o( magazines such as Ca/ujfn/ L/rniy, 
Early A meric an Life, Yankee, or Colonial Home< rev(Mls numerous 
advertisements for this so-called folk-art prc>duced by skilled and 
knowledgeable artisans. For instance, one can order "hand -crafted 
wooden animals patterned from original folk designs" from British 
Landing Ltd.; "Folk Art Classics" from the American Country 
Collection; or "Folk Art" from the Cart>lina Cottage Crafts t>r the Folk 
Art Company One can also order prints of Nc*w American Folk Art 
such as a "charming Rebekka with Doll" done by Eve Smith of the 
American Folk Art Company, "Girl with Roses" by judith Neville, or 
"Girl with a Cat" by Deborah Nikolaus of Folk Peddlers.- One can even 
have Arlene Strader of Folk Art Portraits "limn your likeness." One of 
her ads reads: "painting done in 1 800s costume. Submit 2 c>r 3 photos, 
one somlnu please. Backgrounds may be plain, scenic with pets, etc."-' 
Entire mail-order catalogs are now devoted to the marketing of 
reproductions c>f historical folk art and what has been called 
contemporary folk art./Ewo examples, Xeaf ami J'itly: Made in Ainen\a 
a lid CaHM/f u XofehooL both advertise a host ot such items. A sampling of 
copy from a reads as follows: "T he works c>f Helen 

Hacker are tomorrow's folk art museum pieces. So rich in detail, her 
ceramic bells and boxes are made to the highest standards;" "Self- 
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taught folk artist Robin Gardner of Branson, Mo. weaves her 
extensive knowledge of American folk art into her animal grapevine 
wreath;" and "Folk artist Terri Lipman of Dallastown, Pa. creates 
original folk art inspired by priceless museum pieces. Each is 
handcrafted in pine and signed by the artist;" and so on.^ 

One does not have to depend on the small ads in the back pages of 
popular magazines or commercial mail order catalogs for information 
on where to obtain "folk art" or reproductions. Museums, such as the 
Smithsonian and the Museum of American Folk Art; historical 
organizations, ^uch as the National Trust for Historic Preservation; 
and other public institutions, such as the Library of Congress's 
American Folklife Center, are all actively engaged in marketing folk 
art and folk art reproductions through sales counters or mail order 
catalogs. In the last several years, the Museum of American Folk Art 
has followed the highly lucrative practice introduced by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art: licensing various commercial 

manufacturers, such as Lane Furniture Company, to reproduce 
objects or images from its collections. 

Individual makers selling their folk art reproductions or 
contemporary folk art have utilized a wide variety of marketing 
strategies. Some sell in church bazaars or local art fairs, some place ads 
in some of the before-mentioned publications, and a few hook up with 
small businesses such as Neat and Tidy. A fall 1983 event called Country 
Peddler Show in Portland, Michigan, was a clear example of the number 
of artists involved in the production and marketing of these items. A 
visit there revealed over eighty booths filled with stitched, stuffed, 
molded, stenciled, woven, hammered, cut and carved items billed as 
folk art or folk art reproductions. ^ Such shows have become 
particularly popular in the Midwest. 

So, what in the world — you might ask — do Ralph Lauren, Madison 
Avenue copywriters, Arlene Strader of Folk Art Portraits, Lane 
Furniture Company's Museum of American Folk Art Collection line 
and the Country Peddler Show jn Portland, Michigan have to do with 
the study of folk art? All of the above examples of the marketing of 
objects called folk art or folk art reproductions raise important 
questions that must be addressed by individuals interested in the 
scholarly documentation, interpretation, and presentation of folk arts. 

Certainly there have been some folklorists who have acknowledged 
the problems generated by the existence of objects created in a folk art 
style. For instance, in an article entitled "Traditional Crafts in 
America," Bruce R. Buckley and Minor Wine Thomas (1966:68) 
observed that "characteristics of folk crafts have been utilized by 
modern artists and many times these characteristics have been drawn 
from techniques that have been rejected by the folk crafts?nen." 
Certainly many of the objects popularly created in the folk style are 
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often characterized by a crudeness of technique. Michael Owen Jones 
(1970:206) has added to Buckley and Thomas's observations by noting 
that, "It would appear that artists and manufacturers are pandering to 
the public's stereotypes by producing folk-like objects that assume 
their 'folk' quality from crudity and ineptitude." Jones suggests that 
this stereotypical view has been mirrored by misinformed notions 
among "craft program directors, museum personnel and in the 
academic world . . .many commentators on art create false dichotomies 
between art in the folk and in the Western elitist traditions and 
suggest invidious comparisons by the application of terms to folk art 
such as 'unsophisticated', 'naive', 'crude', and 'inept'. If the general 
public is informed by experts that folk art is crude and not worthy of 
serious attention, is it any wonder they have a strange sense of what is 
genuinely folk art or craft?" (Jones 1970: 206-207). The very existence 
of objects created in the folk art style, along with the recognition of the 
responsibility of "experts" in informing the general public, makes it 
clear that the responsible scholar/educator of folk art study must be 
prepared to address numerousentities: art created in the folk art style, 
the folk stylists who created it, the manufacturers who reproduce it, 
the individuals who market it, and the audience who buys and uses it. 

This paper proposes that those who work with folk art and folk 
artists whether in public sector folklore, in museums, or in basic 
fieldwork should respond to this popularization of folk expression in 
the following ways: 

1. Careful documnitation of the alteration, modification, or 
misinterpretation of folk art traditions. By being able to cite 
examples of the inaccurate presentation of a folk art form or the 
complete fabrication of a folk tradition, one can begin to analyze 
folk art style and folk art stylists. 

2. Praenhiiiou of ucw data at diverse professional meetings such as the 
American Association of Museums or the College Art Association 
to generate further scholarly analysis of folk art study. 

3. Support of formal folk art sfudu at all levels of education, from 
elementary school through post-doctoral research. Such 
programs as folk artists-in-the-schools projects, special national 
conferences on folk art, and development of sound curricular 
materials and folk art bibliographies will help strengthen such 
curricular efforts. 

4. Improved can be achieved by carefully considering 

the importance c-)f exhibits, demonstrations, and festivals in 
conveying information to the general public. The critical 
characteristics of folk expression need to be set out clearly and 
concisely. Proper interpretation and description is essential. This 
can be achieved through both written explanation or verbal 



description. Labels on objects, background notes in programs and 
catalogues, and presenters accompanying tradition-bearers in 
performance situations are all examples of ways to clarify 
information. 

5. by correcting the misuse, misinterpretation, and 

exploitation of folk artists, folk art traditions and motifs should be 
attempted. Discussions with buyers, designers, publishers, and 
merchandisers can have a direct impact, even if that means helping 
to prepare an accompanying label to an item, underscoring what 
the object is and how it is only a derivative of a traditional folk 
object. 

o. to artists in particular can help them 

realize a deeper appreciation of those characteristics that shape 
the traditional patterns of folk expression. When folk artists are 
asked by marketers to alter the traditional forms of the artists' 
work to develop a broader appeal for the object, assistance can be 
given in describing and supporting the traditicMial character of the 
wt^rk. Fed kl oris ts can help the artist understand the importance of 
the communicative power of folk art and the cultural values that 
are inherent in the art — and thereby reinforce adherence to what 
the artist knows best and does best. 

7. Establish a professicmal cfliidil lodc or regarding the 

popularization of so-called "folk or rustic arts." While it is 
recognized that the organic nature of folk expression results in 
subtle and steady changes over time, an attempt could be made to 
clarify the professional academic community's position on these 
new products. For example, the American Anthropological 
Association has taken a stand opposing the sale of pot sherds, 
fi^ssils, et( ., in museum gift shops. The American Association of 
Museums has a Code of Ethics for museum stores stressing that 
the selection tif objects for sale must be ccmipatible with curatorial 
goals and collection interpretation (Barsook 1^582: 50-52 and 
C albert 1*^82: 18-23). The American Association of Museums also 
has a curat(^rial Ccuie of Ethics and general museum code of ethics 
that addresses issues such as misrepresemtation of information 
and marketing. While not a major source of the folk art style 
prc^blem, museum st(U*es and other outlets for traditional fc^lk arts 
can make a significant educational co; ribution by thoughtlul 
selecli(m (^f folk art and careful interpretation of these objects that 
are for sale. Th(' current state of markc»ting of these objects made 
in thi’ popular/folk style*, and their prcdifeiMtic'^n, sc*riously cloud 
the public's pc*rception c^f the* fedk process and their understanding 
of the true nature of folk art. 

course* all c^f the* above prc*suppose*s that the* professional 
academic ccunm unity is cc>mmitle*d to correcting the general 
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public's understanding of what folk art is. As Jones pointed out: 
"Regrettably, when ideas are repeated often and forcefully, when 
the old platitudes are reiterated by each generation, especially by 
those to whom the public looks forguidanceand whose assertions 
go unchallenged, they easily become 'truth' or 'fact'" (1970: 206- 
207). The fact is, the American public now has a very misinformed 
view of what folk art is, as the pages of current popular periodicals 
have demonstrated. The tremendous increase of popular and 
commercial attention to folk art, folk stylists, and folk artists 
demands concurrent attention from those interested in the study 
of folk art. It is hoped that scholars will be prompted to explore, 
analyze, and present information about this aspect of folk study. 
In the final analysis, it will be up to the professional aca Jemic 
community — not Ralph Lauren — to explain to the public just 
how a tradition begins. 
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Traditions for Sale: 

Marketing Mechanisms for Baltimore's 
Screen Art, 1913-1985 

ELAINE EFF 

For the last decade I have been observing, researching and 
documenting a single folk art form — the landscape-painted, woven 
wire window and door screens found on the homes of East Baltimore's 
ethnic, working class neighborhoods. When I began the investigation 
of this curious but commonplace contemporary phenomenon, it was 
found in its present form in no other city, and many of the forces 
influencing the mixed blessing of public exposure and 
commercialization were non-existent. A number of factors, inspired 
internally and externally, have played significant roles in the cyclical 
appreciation and neglect of the screens since their introduction in the 
early decades of this century. 

Painted screens are an unequivocal example of a folk artifact — one 
that is designed, produced and used (or consumed) within a single 
community. The intimate community context where creation and 
consumption intersect is critical to understanding how a practical 
household decoration could engage no fewer than 100 different artists 
over a seventy-year period, and visibly enhance the immediate 
environment of as many as 100,000 homes. No hard sell or promotion 
was required for this useful and soothing eye-catcher. 

The vital Baltimore community which introduced and maintains 
this thriving (albeit threatened) art form is one of America's mc'jst 
stable residential areas. Its center begins at Baltimore's harbor and 
has, since the early 19th century, been home to immigrants from the 
British Isles and Western and Eastern Europe (in that order), who 
settled here for plentiful employment in the shipping and industrial 
trades. The overwhelmingly white, multi-ethnic enclave continues to 
feature modest twoand three-story, porchlcss, ow-ner-occupied, brick 
(now Formstone-covered) rowhouses which front directly on the 
public sidewalk. 

This urban vernacular housetype, combined with a high percentage 
of home ownership, is key not only to the enduring livable quality of 
the neighborhood but also to the longevity of the painted screen 
tradition. The applied embellishments arc a direct outgrowth of the 
repetitive style of the indigenous architecture and the accompanying 
lack of privacy found when sidewalk meets building front v*iiluiut any 
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mediating buffer. Typically, a physical lack and consequent necessity 
has mothered a new invention. 

The East Baltimore community is defined more often by its physical 
attributes and its residents than by its geographical boundaries. East 
Baltimore's denizens are characteristically proud, independent and 
resourceful. Neighborliness, a quality for which its inhabitants are 
noted, is determined as much by the exigencies of close, urban living as 
by the desire for domestic harmony. 

The existing realities of brick, cement and prefabricated wire cloth 
were acknowledged and embraced, but also improved upon. Hand- 
painted landscapes applied to commercially manufactured window and 
door screens present evidence of the handmade in a plastic world 
(Graburn 1^76:3). Their introduction to Baltimore in 1913 is typical of 
the communal acceptance of household forms periodically introduced 
to the inescapably repetitious streetscape. In a real sense, a forward 
looking aesthetic shared within this community reflects popular styles 
and changing processes.’ 

The artistic anomaly (which has to be seen in context to be 
understood best) was the brainchild of an enterprising artist-grocer 
named William Oktavec. When simmering summer temperatures 
prevented him from creating his normal outdoor produce displays, he 
painted on the screen door of his corner store a colorful imitation of 
the fruits and vegetables sold inside. Typically, for Oktavec and his 
neighbors, he combined the materials at hand with'a pressing need to 
advertise and preserve his perishable stock, while maintaining a flow 
of air within. 

Prior to wire screens' increased availability after 1910, white or dark 
green painted, slatted wooden shutters for doors and windows served 
the complimentary functions of privacy and ventilation. Not always 
intentional, the closed shutters presented an unfriendly barrier to 
visible and verbal communication from home or store to the sidewalk 
or street beyond. 

Oktavec, who had historically proven his ability to improve any 
situation, was familiar with the properties of paint on wire from his 
years as a demonstrator for a fledgling air-brush manufacturer in New 
Jersey (Eff 1984:1 14ff). His first s(Tcen for Baltimore was an 
immediate success. No sooner did his immediate neighbor see the 
screen, and request a household version, when facsimiles were sought 
by members of the surrounding Bohemian community. Their 
attraction to the sylvan scenes copied on request from greeting card 
graphics was attributable, in inventc)r Oktavec's words, to their love 
for their hcMiies and for beautiful things.' Perhaps inspired by 
picturesque Bohemian landscapes, the rapid acceptanceof the local art 
form has been equally attributed to the love of beauty and the time- 
honored desire to want what others have. "One sees it and another 
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one wants it, then another . . . The more people out there painting, the 
more people want them'" (Richardson 1982). 

During the greatest florescence of painted screens in the 1930s and 
1940s, as many as 100,000 windows boasted painted screens during 
the long spring and summer seasons. Their repetitive presence, 
however, is seen more as an approval of the sfrtfws qtw than as a study in 
excesses. 

Internal forces determined by the built environment, a widely 
shared aesthetic, and self-generating laws of supply and demand have 
set in motion the mechanisms for a spiraling number of residents to 
adopt not only the specially commissioned commodity, but the skills of 
the screen artist as well, thereby increasing incrementally the 
numbers of painted screens found on local homes.-' 

The community's internal mechanisms for marketing the screens 
were a natural outgrowth of their creation. "Marketing" is almost too 
crass a word to suggest the natural negotiation between homeowner 
and artist. Long-established neighborhood networks operating out of 
corner hardware stores, sign painters' studios, basements and art 
shops constituted the more obvious commercial outlets (Eff 1 984; Fig. 

1 ). High school lads in search of weekend date money approached their 
extended family and neighbors for a quick exchange of painting 
services for cash . The itinerant artists who came from this or outlying 
communities solicited work door-to-door, or frequently attracted 
customers as they selected a fresh-air studio on the sidewalk of a 
random block. Some painters travelled in sign-bedecked station 
wagons, and accepted screens and. future orders at the residents 
behest. 

The visibility of the screens on the homes provided the only 
necessary advertisement (Richardson 1982). Though at first 
neighbors flocked to the artist-inventor Oktavec, within a short 
period neighborhood and itinerant screen painters took to the streets 
in pursuit of business. The Depression years were particularly 
fruitless for these enterprising types. One no longer needed to ask a 
willing resident who the artist was, but could find and strike a deal at 
curbside with the painter himself. The years between 1930 and 1950 
witnessed a succession of unidentified artists who left only their 
painted wire legacies for others to imitate or improve upon. 

Difference in style or technique may be evident only to the painters' 
keen eye for detail. Signatures are scarce, but they are unnecessary 
since "Everyone's art work is like handwriting. You can tell who it is," 
according to one artist-observer since the 1920s. * The common use of 
white lead as a highlighting and mixing medium contributed to a 
long-lasting product and a rare, preserved signature. 

Payment has always been in cash upon completion, the price, based 
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Figure 1. 
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upon surface size and scene selection, having been determined upon 
delivery of the screen. !t was not necessary to take a cash advance for 
the work, as the screen was the deposit (Richardson 1982). Due to the 
unpredictable, seasonal nature of the work, however, a painter never 
knew from week to week whether business would boom, or bust. To 
keep up with the demand, to make up for the lulls and to n^cet the 
rising costs of paint and brushes as well, the painters were forced to 
raise their prices over the years. However, they have attempted to 
keep the cost low for community consumption. A standard rule of 
thumb for many of these cash-only merchants is: if someone pulls up 
in a fancy car with out-of-state license plates, they can afford to pay a 
little more. This son^ietimes arbitrary act assures that prices to local 
residents will remain within reach, thus insuritjg the screens* 
continued presence there. As one painter boasts, *'I fit the bill to the 
patient" (Eck 1<^82). 

Some of the more enterprising artists hive relied on seasonal 
placement of classified ads in the pages of the neighborhood and 
outlying areas' weekly newspapers. Residents come to rely on 
choosing among two or three tempting offers each week Mother's 
and Father's Day Specials, Easter Specials, and Specials for no 
particular reason, have been offered to attract customers anci to keep 
residents apprised of who is still in business. Absence of visible 
advertising by some painters may not necessarily mean that a painter 
is not looking for customers, but merely that he relics on other forms 
of comm iinica tion to spread news of his e\iste nee. Word of mou th has 
long been considered the most effective publicity. "The screens 
themselves are the best advertisements, " insists octagenarian Ben 
Richardson, aclivc since the 1930s (Richardson 1982). 

In an effort to spread the wc>rd, several of the painters have been 
known to participate in local fairs and festivals, setting up a colorful 
display of their "exhibition" screens and handing out business cards 
and tlyers while discussing preferences with passers-by (Fig. 2). An 
actual demonstration can be one of the most effective attractions, as 
the mystery ot painting on holes is eftortlessly revealed to skeptics and 
admirers. 

The painters are fully aware of the limits of their market, confined 
for the most part to the denizens or far-flung residents of East 
Baltimore, the home of painted screens. Convincing a stranger to 
rowhoiise living of the virtues of landscape-painted screens is not an 
easy undertaking. 

In recent years, however, the inter(*st m painted screens has spread 
beyond the confine's c>f Baltimore's rc'w hc>use neighborhc'Jods to 
sophisticated city and suburban dwellers. External influence created 
by print and receM'ded media has contributed mightily to renewed but 
sporadic attention. 1 he ebb <\ nd flow of outside interest in the screens 
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Figure 2. 
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has been one of the most unpredictable contributors, and in turn, 
periodically excites an otherwise stable demand. In anticipation of a 
recent exhibition, journalists from print media's The New Yar^' Time> 
and Washins^tou Pas/ and television's Eiyh/m^v: Mii^azine, as well as both 
Baltimore dailies and all its networks toasted and lauded this 
seemingly new discovery. 

Within the community, the same publicity servei: to bolster the 
screens' popularity and to validate their continued presence. Friends 
and relatives who may have mended from the neighborhood call to 
share their excitement of just having seen "an old friend" in the public 
F,pot light. Orders flood the painters. Faded screens arrive at their front 
stoops carried by old customers who had just assumed that the 
practitioners were long gone, .^nd they come requesting the same 
scene they have equated with painted screens for decades; the cozy 
red-roofed cottage, though now it may be "the one they saw on 
television or in the papers." 

This barrage of publication and media presentations may have been 
a greater catalyst to change than were those occurring periodically 
during the seventy year history of the indigenous and community- 
centered art form. 

Pritm to the 1^40s coverage had been limited to occasional local 
newspaper and magazine exposure. A national "You .Asked for It 
episode in the early l^SOs featured the 15-minute Oktavec screen; an 
esoteric art film in the l^oOsand a brief moment on public television in 
the mid-lo70s provided temporary limelight for the artists and their 
captivating form. Within the community, the effect of free 'publicity 
causes a flurrv of long distance plume calls, mail order requests and 
unannounced visitors on the painters' doorsteps which may continue 
for as long as six months. 

Since success among the screen painters, is measured in numbers, 
the number of miles a customer has travelled is of significant note. 
Visits from Californians and Texans (who may be coincidentally 
visiting kin in Baltimore) provide important touchstones in 
determining the painter's personal esteem. Clients from Kew Ycu'kor 
Washington, henvever. are no less valued. 

The pnunise cT ever-increasing revenues and a semi- celebrit\'‘ 
status for executing a product that years ago garnered only a dollar or 
two, has influenced several of the' old-timers (ages 70 to tc^ 
reconsider their retirements as premature. A close examination of the 
experience of one artist, by way of example, colorfully illustrates 
stability and grmvth in the marketing of painted screens. 

Fcu'iiier itinerant painter Fed Richardson, who cipened the cmly 
.storefrcMU enterprise exclusively dedicated to painting window and 
door screens for homes and commercial establishments, maintained 
his business for a few years during the l^^oOs (Fig. 3). He didn't enjen' 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 






being shopbound. He claimed air conditioners were cutting into his 
market and profits diminished as the cost of materials rose. He moved 
his materials home and closed the door on that period of his life. After 
much coaxing, I was finally allowed to enter the inner sanctum of his 
home — the locked, one-room screen painting studio carved out of his 
cramped three-room apartment which he shares with his helpmate. 
There amid shelves and easels were his abandoned paints, brushes, 
varnishes and custom-designed hanging rack — left impeccably tidy 
and intact — a virtual shrine to his personal brand of screen art. Over 
the years, Ted's hands had developed an unmistakable tremble. He 
was confident he wol 1 never paint again. Yet his locked room, a 
hidden realm of order, sat silently among the more than 80 years of 
accumulation which had long ago overtaken the rest of his living 
quarters. 

During an extended period of research -residence in the community, 

I visited Ted often, primarily to record his life-story — that of a brick 
mason, radio repairman, blue grass and swing band musician, among 
other endeavors. A nagging concern, and part of my unstated mission, 
was to reconcile Ted with his younger brother, a former screen 
painting partner and my friend as well. 

My visits with Ted at home and at the senior citizens' center where 
he lunches daily, enhanced his self-image as well as his public image. 
Soon he prepared a slide-tape presentation of his screen art for his 
lunchtime companions. The background music on his tape was his 
own guitar, banjo and mandolin-picking. Since that first self-inspired 
show, three editions have ensued. Further, at a festive meeting, Ted 
presented several of his loyal fans, including myself, with a "first of its 
kind ' miniature painted screen, fabricated, painted and signed by"lVd 
Richardson, Screen Artist," a siamp redeemed from his earlier career. 

These developments may seem more integral to one man's creative 
biography than to a community marketing scheme. What this 
heralded, however, was the mounting of that one man's methodical 
advertising campaign. In carefully premeditated steps, beginning with 
the public presentation the fall of the year, Richardson delved into 
his public past, copying onto slides and tapes his work on screen dating 
as far back as 1^30, along with his recordings as "Ranger Ted" of the 
Blue Ridge Rangers (a long defunct band). By spring, classified ads in 
the neighborhood weekly boasted, "Ted Richardson is back." Business 
began again in earnest. Old customers sought him to replace their 
aging screens. One client, escatatic to see his name once more, 
removed the well preserved vintage Ok tavec-in spired screens 
(reston^i later by Richardson), brought one to him to use as a model on 
her new vinyl frame screens, and made him vow never to use the 
design for any other customer. 

His unsteady hand is firmer now, particularly when he paints. His 
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brush control is uncanny. Ted's renewed identity as a screen artist has 
improved his previously cynical world view and added greatly to his 
fixed income. Old clients — their names and addresses in meticulously 
preserved books recording thirty years of productivity — have 
contacted him again. He is back in business in every sense of the word. 
But the delicate balance that brings him uncalculated joy has had a 
crushing effect on the screen painting fortunes of another artist. 

Almost at the same moment that Ted's excitement skyrocketed with 
his rediscovered trade, his estranged brother Ben's steady, although 
unpredictable, screen business had suddenly and inexplicably 
plummeted. Never in his forty years of screen painting had } ? missed a 
single season. Apparently brother Ted's massive campaign had 
unintentionally robbed Ben of all his clients. Neighbors unknowingly 
confused the Richardson brothers (who at one point many years ago 
worked as a team) and dialed the telephone number conveniently 
supplied by Ted in his classified ad each week. 

To further compound the sibling rivalry and to point out a recent 
innovative trend: I received a call from Ben following the City's 
exciting municipal elections, advising me that for his own amusement 
he had painted a portrait of Baltimore's charismatic Mayor Schaefer 
on a window screen. Exhibitionist and self-styled entertainer, Ben 
took the screen to the nearby shopping mall to display it and to confirm 
his talent through public appreciation. According to Ben, everyone 
who passed by recognized the familiar face and raved. He called to find 
out my thoughts on presenting it to the Mayor, a super Baltimore 
booster and a great fan of neighborhoods, rumored to be longing for 
his own screen. 

Three days later, I checked in with brother Ted. He was elated over 
recent developments in his growing screen painting business. Exactly 
three weeks before, in celebration of the tenth anniversary of the 
senior citizens' lunch program in Baltimore, Ted was asked to paint a 
screen to present to the Mayor; his choice of subjects: a portrait of 
Hizzoner! 

A year ago, portrait screens were unheard of and suddenly three 
artists were vying for this unique application of paint on wire. Last fall 
a young woman screen artist, successful in her formulaic t xecution of 
a single bungalow scene which she had learned from an elderly 
painter, decided to distinguish herself by doing something she believed 
no other screen painter had attempted: portrait painting on wire. Her 
several complete ommissions, she hoped, would be her key to 
immortality. 

These variations in content are the exception rather than the rule, 
but they pc>int out the spontaneous yet repetitive nature of creativity 
in this art form. The predomina nt motit continues to be the traditional 
red -roofed bungalow, a storybook image taken not from old world 



architecture and memory, but as mentioned above, from unromantic 
mass-produced greeting cards and calendar art. East Baltimore 
residents crave the scene because it is "an original," the kind that 
grandmother and mother in turn, selected. For the most part, the 
community does not rev'ere, but rather shuns, the cult of 
individualism. Where sameness prevails, it is heretical to stray too far 
from the norm. Uniqueness, innovation, originality, in a word, 
''progress" is rarely the goal of the artist or owners of painted screens. 
The imagery strives toward an egalitarian mean. 

In Baltimore, the screens are not registered as art. They are 
improved necessity. The painters are not celebrated as artists, but 
relied upon as suppliers with a special craft, much like plumbers or 
electricians. These creators of painted wire, in turn, envision 
themselves as suppliers, though they call themselves "screen artists, 
and their product "screen art." 

However, an "Art Screen" to at least one producer, is one not 
destined for ordinary use but for di‘*play -* a step up in the aesthetic 
and pricing hierarchy (Herget, 1^81). The worth of a screen is 
calculated instead by surface si/e.. Within the community they have no 
resale value. They can occasionally be found at yard sales or local flea 
markets. The possibility that one homeowner's discarded screens will 
fit another's window is slim, but not impossible. .As a utilitarian form, 
their value a>ntinues tt> lie within the row house context. 

.At this moment, an effort is being launched to establish and 
maintain a Society ft>r the Preservation of Painted Screens with an 
adjunct Painted Screen Center, a public facility that will contain a 
gallerv, archive, permanent collection, and classes in screen art. 
Chronicling a tradition without making provisions for its 
safeguarding and continuity would have been irresponsible. Located 
in a municipal building, overseen by neighborhood residents and 
staffed bv screen artists and admirers, it will become a logical 
extension of the community which is already a living museum.*' 

If the world recognize: them as art, while the community in which 
they thrive considers them embellished necessity, the screens will 
inevitably be considered art by metamorphosis (Ciraburn The 

passage of time and the enhancement by print, media, exhibition or 
promotion adds a patina to the artifact which in a sense reshapes the 
^irticle. Standards and preferences change as well over time, allowing 
for a reappraisal of the artifacts. 

What it is called and by whom is far less important than that it i> and 
that it continues. Recently johnnv' htk an ebullient 72-year old artist, 
acti\c since his childhood as a student of the great Oktavec, shared 
with me his latest, and to him, most amusing commission. One of his 
neighbors had requested that her front window screen be emblazoned 
with five Smurfs (trademark), a popular cartoon creation and plush 



toy with which he was understandably, unfamiliar. This strange 
challenge, he agreed, could be met only with the help of friends to 
describe the development of the toddlers' cult (focusing on the blue 
and white Smurf and Smurfette population known worldwide, in 
every known medium), The Smurf had thus become ubiquitous if not 
traditional, through dogged persistence and superlative public 
relations, 

As screen painter Eck set out to locate glassware and coloring book 
images to adapt to the humble wire screen, I was reminded that the 
lesson here might aptly apply to the subject as well as the artistic 
medium: it is not traditions that die, only businesses,^' 
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The tde.is proMMiled here h.ive developed over the ye.irs lhroir);h mform.tl foinvrsationb and 
interviews with si ri'on painters, si reen invners ,ind i»thor eunmiunitv obscr\'ers i}evi>nd the 
ti»nfines i>f l.ast Ballinu^re. I owe spet'ial debt to Henry Cdassic whose insightful comments 
re>;ardinj» creativity and consumption have informed this study. 

1 The Visible effects of comnuinal aeceptamc of household embellishments .ire evident in 
random blocks in the repeated use of awnings, wrought iron r.ulings. re-oriented stiHcps. dcnir 
and window renovations and the ubiquitous rormstoni*. a miuh imitatc'd man-m.ide stone 
avaihibic* after World V\ar II through the* l‘?oOs and. like many of thi'se prcHliuts. si»ld by 
door-to-diior salesmen 

2. VNilbam Oktavec always maintained that the residents' love for their Iumih’s and their beautv 
was the overwhelming reason for the repetitive selection When he left the Last Haltimc»re 
rowlunise neighborhood, he ironically moved to,i red-roofed bungalow whic h he wasepnek to 
immortalize on sc reen for his sc»n ,'\ibert's suburban hc»me See / /;«■ .Sie; March 18. 

1038. p 28 

3 In the earliest years, tin* pi»pular "greenwood” and c\ik grainc‘d frame for the custc»m fitted 
windinv St reen was made at home or in a local hardware store Since window si/e> varied from 
house tc» hciuse, it was necessary for the homeowner to supply the sc reen painter with hisc>wn 
sc reen a nd f ra me 

4 V' ith only two known evieptions. namely painters I'c^cl KicharJson and loseph Scogna fwhc> 
died in lOook a signed window screen has ln*en rare until recently 

5 For information on The l\unted Screen Sc>cic>ty of tkiltimc»re a nc»n-pjofil educational 
institution w'hich opened to the ptiblte in late 1 085. eontac t Flaine i;ff,724 S Fllwood venue. 
Baltimore. Md. 21224 

o Reported by john S/wvd as having been stall'd in K.^/isy 'Fall 1^83) bv Malcolm Me Laren. 
feermer manager of the Se\ Pistols, a contemporarv New Wave band 
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Who Will Market the Folk Arts? 



EGLE VICTORIA ZYGAS 



No matter what his or her field of specialization may be, today's 
responsible folklorist is as concerned with the bearers of tradition as 
with folk tradition itself. Because revivalists are playing "folk" music, 
librarians holding storytelling hours, weekend handymen building log 
houses from kits, and women learning to quilt at adult education 
classes, it has become vital for the folklorist to know not only who is 
singing the sc>ng, telling the tale, or making the object, but also how 
these individual performers, artists, and craftspersons learned their 
skills. If they have indeed learned by word of mouth or customary 
example, the folklorist then determines the individuals'placcs in their 
own community as well as the community's evaluation of their art.* 
These findings, field notes, photographs, films, or tapes most often 
end up in a public or academic repository where they become a 
resource for future research. 

To the folklorist working in the public sector, identification and 
documentation are only the first part of the job. Next comes the need 
to make the folk arts and artists thus discovered somehow accessible 
to the public. Demonstrations, workshops, and exhibits have been the 
prime formats for presenting material folk culture to a broader 
audience. Involvement of a folklorist as fieldworker/prescntcr ensures 
the artists' being legitimate traditional artists, presented to the public 
in a sensitive manner. Support of the funding agency mt'ans that even 
though no admission need be charged, the artists will still receive an 
honorarium, plus the attention of strangers, and, possibly, elevated 
status among their own peers because of the exposure. The public, 
meanwhile, sees the process of the folk arts and learns that some 
people actually di^ still make baskets, weave rugs, or carve canes. 
Additionally, demonstrations, workshops, and exhibits are well* 
defined projects: everything from fieldwork to presentation can be 
accomplished relatively quickly — this means a on<*-time gratit will 
suffice, rather than continued support ■ and there is a recognizable 
end-product which can be experienced by a large number of pc'ople. 
This combination of factors makes such events attractive to the staff 
of funding agencies, who have limited numbers of dollars to allocate. 

As admirable as these presentations often are, it is troubling to 
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realize that after they are completed, the folk artists go back to their 
regular routine and the ficldworker/presenter is out of a job until the 
next such opportunity arises. Sporadic employment of this sort can 
quickly lose its fascination and suitable permanent employment is 
sought.^ Recently, those of us who choose to work outside academe or 
government have begun to look for positions in non-profit arts, 
educational, and social service organizations or for-profit corporations 
and businesses having goals with which we are philosophically allied 
c.g., to foster multicultural understanding, settle immigrants and 
refugees, alleviate poverty, — and with whom we believe we will have 
a chance to use the cultural awareness and sensitivity provided us by 
our folklore training. Our entry into this kind of work is so recent, and 
so few precedents exist for us to follow, that we constantly wonder 
whether we are being sufficiently sensitive, aware, and involved with 
the folk artists, their art, and their tradition. 

The spectres of at tempt s-gone- wrong dance before our eyes, and 
we worry about repeating the mistakes of the past. A well-known 
example is the Southern Highland Handicrafts Guild, whose laudable 
goal was to improve the economic status of craft spersons in post- 
Depression Southern Appalachia. One way it proposed to do this was 
by offering the services of textile designers to work with traditional 
weavers whose designs, color schemes, and styles were "not i n vogue" 
(see Eaton 1^37). Another more recent example is the current 
marketing of Kentucky crafts in major department stores throughout 
the nation and abroad. Once again marketing experts are dictating to 
the craftspeople which designs, colors, and styles will sell,*^ 

We wonder if wc can do a better job at marketing our skills, our 
understanding of folk culture, and the folk arts themselves without 
disrupting tradition, unduly influencing the artist, orchanging the art. 
In short, can we market folk culture without "selling out"? 

According to my dictionary, marketing is defined as "all business 
activity involved in the moving of goods from the producer to the 
consumer, including selling, advertising, packaging, etc."* The 
producer, naturally, is the folk artist, the goods arc folk art, and the 
consumer is the wider audience. Although there are folk artists who 
market their own work (as well as artists who will not part with their 
\vi>rk), my concern here is with those artists who are marketed by 
another person or agency. The following examples arc presented as 
positive models of that kind of marketing activity. 

|ohn McAdams is a third-generation (at least) basketmaker in 
Southern Indiana who was 81 years old when I visited him in l^^SI He 
works with white oak which grows in the woods surrounding his 
home, splitting the wood down to the proper thickness, whittling it to 
the proper shape, and weaving the baskets (with the help of his wife) 
for sale in the general store in Leavenworth, Indiana. This store is his 
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only outlet. 

It used to be that Mr. McAdams made the entire basket from oak. 
Recently, because of difficulty in finding white oak that will yield 
long-enough splits, he has started making extensive use of store- 
bought caning material; although the staves, rim, base, and handle are 
still oak, the body of the basket is woven from cane, Mr, McAdams is 
indisputably a folk craftsman: he practices the traditional skill passed 
on in his family. The baskets he weaves are folk artifacts: the form is 
traditional (the baskets I bi>ught in 1^81 are nearly identical to the last 
basket taken in trade" at the store, made in the 1^30s by McAdams' 
grandmother), the innovation in materials was internally motivated 
(Mr. Me Ada ms adapted to the inaccessibility of his customary oak by 
simply substituting other, similar materials which were available), and 
this change is accepted by his community. 

lohn McAdams' baskets are marketed very successfully at the 
Leavenworth general store. I know, because the window filled with 
baskets of all sizes caught my eye as 1 was speeding by, late for an 
j-^ppoint ment down the road. The visual impact of the baskets in the 
window is enough to bring tourists into the store where, once in, they 
find every available rafter hung with baskets, and baskets squeezing 
c>iit the other merchandise on the shelves. Also, the clerk s testimony 
that th ese genuine Southern Indiana baskets, macie by a third- 
generation basket maker, and available only in this store, combined 
with the mute testimony of the artifact itself (the fifty-year old basket 
sits prt>minently on a shelf, and all the recent baskets are signed and 
dated by the maker), as well as the reasonable cost ($30 for a 12" 
diameter basket, $10 for a 6" one) make it difficult to resist buying one. 

I know, because I bought four. Granted, folklorists shopping for folk 
art are a special case, but how many baskets can a town the size of 
Leavenworth possibly need? There are less than 150 families, the 
owner of the store buys each basket Mr. McAdams brings to him. no 
matter how manv t>f the baskets may be in stock at the moment. And 
eventually, each basket is sold. 

"Anna Bock" is the pseudonym used by folklorist Simon Bronner for 
an Old Order Men nonit e painter in Northern Indiana, with whom he 
worked from 1^77 to 1^70 (Bronner 1 ^) 70 ). Anna Bock has a handicap 
which does not allow her to work outside the home, so she supports 
herself by painting on glass and wood in the Mennonite tradition. 
These painted w'ares are sold to other Mennonites who use them as 
souvenirs or gifts for iluldren when visiting other church districts. In 
10e4 Miss Bock began to do "genre paintings" (depictions of everyday 
life) on canvasboard. Her custt>mers for these scenes include the 
Amish and "Old" Mennonites for whom she paints images of their 
farmsteads, plus "New" Mennonites to whom she sells some small 
paintings, as well as outsiders who buy larger examples of the maple- 
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sugaring, buggy drives, farm life, and similar scenes. Miss Bock's 
paintings on canvasboard come from her dissatisfaction with 
depictions of her community's lifestyle by outsiders and are realistic 
portrayals of the life of the plain folk in Elkhart County, Indiana. The 
farmhouses are all two*room deep, two-story buildings with a central 
chimney and a front porch; they are painted white and have green 
shades in the windows. The black buggies in her paintings are the 
closed-top style typical for her church district, with the fluorescent 
c>range "slow-moving vehicle" sign faithfully depicted on their rear. 
The people (whose faces are never distinct) are dressed in the plain 
colors and plain cut seen in the region. The scenes depict events from 
Old Order Mennonite life. Whatever Miss Bock's personal preference 
may be, she is keenly aware of what will sell and stocks the type of 
scene her customers want. 

When 1 visited Miss Bock in 1980, the situation was the same as 
Bronner had described, but when I returned nine months later it had 
changed radically.'' Her handicap, a degenerative bone disease, had 
required several operations and hospitalization in Indianapolis; the 
money earned from her painting sales would now be paying her doctor 
bills. A local gallery owner began to supply her with stretched canvas 
(rather than the canvasboard she had been using), a better quality of 
acrylic paint, and good brushes. She also encouraged Miss Bock to try 
painting on paper. The paintings done in these materials and sold 
through the gallery averaged $120 each, whereas those sold in Miss 
Bock's home with her accustomed materials cost $50 or less. 

Anna Bock is considered a folk artist because she is working in a 
painting tradition which has precedents among American Mennonites 
(Bronner 1979:15). Tradition is likewise apparent in her subject 
matter (the farmstead) and in artistic convention (the blurred faces on 
her people recall the religious proscription against graven images). 
Community values are expressed in the themes she paints, and the 
correctness of Anna Bock's artistic vision is affirmed by her 
community each time a member buys her work. The change in 
materials, though externally motivated and inconsistent with 
community values, affects only those pai ntings which arc sold outside 
the community. 

Anna Bock's paintings are being marketed successfully through the 
gallery. Located just one block behind Goshen's busy Main Street and 
just across the road fron Yoder's Restaurant (the place to go for 
excellent regional specialties), the gallery is very well situated. Miss 
BiH'k's paintings are set up in its front wi ndinv, visible to customers 
coming in or out of the restaurant. The* gallery specializes in prints, 
drawings, and paintings by local artists. Miss Bock's paintings are 
presented as if they were elite art, mi>unted in art frame's or b(*hind 
glass. Yet, the $120 price tag makes her work affordable to tourists 
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wishing to mark their visit to Indiana's "Amish country through the 
acquisition of something tonier than a factory-made hex sign or plastic 
refrigerator magnet. 

It is obvious that in their respective sales arrangements neither Mr. 
McAdams nor Miss Bock is being taken advantage of or exploited. In 
fact, one could say that both the artists and their art are thriving 
because of the arrangement: John McAdams continues to make 
baskets and to sell them through the general store because, after three 
generations of basketmaking and three generations of selling them m 
^Be Leavenworth store, he knt>ws that all his baskets will always be 
accepted by the storeovvner whom he trusts to pay him a fair price; 
.Anna Bock is pleased to have the gallery take over the marketing of her 
work: it brings a higher price there, assuring the payment of her bills, 
and also relieves her of such problems as explaining to insistent 
weekend travellers that her church absolutely forbids the transaction 
of busiiK’ss (>n the Lord'iJ Day. 

The owners of the general store and of the gallery have been 
successful both in establishing a beneficial relationship with the folk 
artists and in marketing the artists' work. The marketing experts of 
the Southern Highlands Handicraft C>uild and the Kentucky crafts 
program have been less so. All four of these cases are similar in that 
the goods move from producer to consumer; the dissimilarity, 
however, is in the direction t>f the casual arrc>w. In the case of the 
HandicraftsGuildand the Kentucky crafts, the first move taken by the 
experts was to determine what people would buy; the second was to 
have the craftspeople make that product. VA'ith the general store and 
the gallery, the first step was to see what the artists were making; the 
sccc'^nd was tc> have' the' public rea>// to buy it. They accomplished that 
simply by presenting the baskets and paintings as fine examples of folk 
a rt : handmade, embodying le>cal traditions, una vailable else whe're, a nd 
t he re fe^ re desirable. This marketing approach works adequately when 
e>ne' is assured c^f a steady stream of customers, ready to buy. 

Sometin'ios, however, one or more other factors obtain: the art form 
is one for which public awareness and appreciation is small; the maker 
is so excellent e'Jr the process so time-consuming that a fair prie'e for the 
work is higher than the general public can afford; or the artist ree] Hires 
continuous sales in order to subsist. In these more difficult situations, 
the' guiding principle' re'mains the' same: the folk artist is the' specialist 
in his or her art form aiul is to be respected as such. It then becomes the 
responsibility of the artist's agent to educate the public. 

We all kiu>w folk artists who would like to sell their products, but we 
unwittingly de> the*m a disse'rvie'e: the' only pe'c^ple with whoivi we' 
discuss their art are other folklorists, and the only place we document 
their art form is in journals that oi'ily folklorists read or ephc'meral 
leaflets put out for a one-time, one-day festival. Meanwhile, 
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marketing experts continue to tell traditional craftspeople that what 
they make is fine, but that it just vvc>n't sell if it isn't a certain size, style, 
pattern, or color. Further, such wares continue to be sold in the big 
stores as the fi.>lk art they no longer are. Unless we do more writing 
about the folk arts as we know them in targeted marketing places, 
(e.g., museum catalogues and newsletters, popular publications on 
art, crafts, interior design, and tourism), and unless we initiate contact 
with people iin'olved in marketing (e.g., major museums, galleries, art 
dealers and collectors, interior designers, etc.), we a re simplv playing a 
game by someone else s rules. Isn't it time we remembered that many 
of us call ourselves /'///’//i -sector folklorists? Isn't it time for us to go 
public with the folk artists and their art? 
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“Crafts Assistance Programs” and Traditional Crafts 

ROBERT THOM.AS TESKE 

In his 1^70 »irtide "Folk Art Production nnd tin* Folklorist's 
Obligation," Michael Owen lones offered the folhnving evalation of 
crafts pn>grams in Appalachia: 

Such humanitarian causes are not to be disparaged, 
for certainly they have been effective in adding extra 
money to the incomes of hundreds, and over the 
years, thousands of individuals. I would only point out 
that it is often a characteristic of these programs that 
the mountain people who are aided are not the folk 
craftsmen nor are the products examples of folk art 
production properly conceived. All too often college- 
trained craftsmen or art teachers impose their values 
and expectations on the local people who find them 
alien, or directors of craft programs fail to 
comprehend the nature of folk art . . . (1*^70: 

Three years earlier, in a footnote to his article "William Flouck, 
Maker of Pounded Ash Adirondack Pack-Baskets," Henry Classic 
commented in a similar vein: Mi>st handcraft groups, while laudably 
humanistic, cannot resist exploiting and 'giving direction to' - 
tinkering harmfully and tastelessly with -- folk crafts 53-54). 

In response to these unfortunate circumstances, both Classic and 
[ones advivatcd a policy of involvement and action on the part of 
folkU>rists. Cilassie noted: 

Assistance to genuine traditional crafts should be 
limited to marketing, ft>r more car be culturally and 
psvcliologically disruptive. The g< erally sad results 
of pn>grams of assistance* lt> Anu r. n fi>lk craftsmen 
is partially the fault of the scholar's fear of becoming 
invi>lved in anything but scholarship. Wc* folklorists 
nuist apply ourst*lvc‘s to knating, studying in detail, 
and then why not? helping the remaining folk 
craftsmen ( l^^o7: 53-54). 

limes proposed that "the folklorist can aid individual i raftsmen 
directly bv finding markets for their products and by demonstrating 
that they can successfully increase their prices.' Beyond that, he 
recommended that we should make our data available m order to 



educate museum personnel and the general public about American 
folk art production (1970: 203). 

Over the fifteen-year period since these initial calls for action were 
issued, a number of folklorists have responded to the recommendation 
that they address ihcir scholarship on traditional crafts to a broader 
public, but few have heeded the suggestions of Jones and Classie that 
they should become directly involved in the marketing of folk arts and 
craftsJ Even the enormous growth of public sector folklore activity 
over this same period has generated far more in the way of public 
educational programs than progr ims of direct assistance to craftsmen. 
The relative inaction of folklorists in this area, and various social, 
economic and political factors which could not have been anticipated in 
the late 1960s, have resulted in an increasingly important role in the 
current marketing structure of American folk arts and crafts for the 
very crafts assistance progran^s which Classic and Jones decried. 
Unfortunately, the impact of these newly ascendant crafts programs 
and cooperatives on traditional crafts, on traditional craftsmen and 
women, and on the general public has often been deleterious, though 
the organizations themselves have frequently been motivated by the 
noblest of intentions. It is the purpose of this paper to review the 
factors contributing to the rapid growth in number and importance of 
crafts assistance programs over the last decade and a half; to suggest 
the kind of impact they have had upon folk crafts and craftspersons; 
and to renew the call of lones and Classie for direct, active 
involvement by folklorists in the marketing of traditic>nal arts and 
crafts on various levels. 

Perhaps the most significant factor underlying the growth of crafts 
programs in the last fifteen years has been the enormous increase in 
popularity i>f the "American country look” with interior designers, 
department store buyers, and the public which they influence. This 
popularity has been attributed to different causes by various experts 
in the field. In a 1982 PoM article entitled "A New 

Ceneration in American Style,” Robert Bishop, director of the 
Museum of American Folk Art, associates the resurgent interest in 
Navajo rugs, Kentucky earthenware, and Adirondack twig furniture 
with the Bicentennial, while Washington antiques dealer Marston 
Luce identifies the Whitney Museum of American Art's exhibition 
"The Flowering of American Folk Art” as a key catalyst. Whatever the 
cause of the "country chic” movement's popularity, its economic 
impact is unquestionable. To quote the same article: 

Last year. The Hecht Co. sponsored a 'West Virginia, 

USA' promotion which sold $42,000 worth of crafts in 
10 days . . . And this fall, Bloomingdale's which has 
spotlighted goods from India to Ireland, spent $25 
million i>n 800 new U.S. sc>urces for a two-month 
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America the Beautiful promotion . . . (Koncius 1982). 

While acooperative like Cabin Creek Quilts may have begun as a Vista 
project involving seven rural West Virginia counties in 1970, and 
while MATCH (Marketing Appalachia's Traditional Community 
Handcrafts), a "cooperative of cooperatives," may have grown out of a 
1974 project of the Commission on Religion in Appalachia, such 
charitable support could never have provided the economic benefits 
which the current commercial popularity of country crafts has 
afforded organizations of this type. 

A second factor leading to the recent increase in the number of 
crafts programs has been more a social than an economic one. The 
influx into the United States of substantial numbers of Southeast 
Asian refugees who have brought along as one of their few 
possessions an extraordinary needlework tradition has prompted the 
formation of a number of cooperatives, mutual assistance programs, 
and women's textile enterprises to market especially Hmong 
embroidery and reverse applique. The 1983 report of the Refugee 
Women in Development Project of the Overseas Education Fund 
provides information on tw'cnty-five such organizations, primarily 
locally-based and dispersed across the country from Providence to San 
Diego and from Houston to Seattle. Many are sponsored or assisted by 
church groups or private foundations, much as the earlier Appalachian 
programs mentioned above were supported, and the majority list their 
goals as "cultural preservation, marketable skills and income 
generation" (1983: Part II, 10 ff.). 

A third factor contributing to the burgeoning of crafts programs 
during the seventies and early eighties has been the recognition by 
public figures of the political advantage to be gained from the highly 
visible marketing of the crafts products of their particular states. 
Thus, W^est Virginia's Department of Culture and History sponsors a 
crafts marketing program with the strong support of the state's First 
Lady, Sharon Percy Rockefeller. Similarly, Phyllis George Brown, wife 
of Kentucky Governor John Y. Brown, has spearheaded a very 
aggressive campaign aimed at marketing the state's crafts through 
major department stores such as Bloomingdalc's, Marshall Field's, and 
Nieman-Marcus; through crafts markets held in Louisville and at the 
Kentucky Horse Park; and through a publication entitled Htnuii rtiftcd in 
Kcnfuiky: A Difn iory of Kenfudy Croft>yioyli\ It must be admitted that such 
programs have benefited some of the states' craftspeople considerably 
- and are certainly intended to do so. Flowever, such clues as the 
presence of Mrs. Brown's photograph, rather than the craftperson's, 
on the sales tags of articles in Bloomingdalc's OH! KENTUCKY 
boutiques, do suggest the equally political motives of the Kentucky 
Arts and Crafts Foundation (Kentucky Department of the Arts 1983). 

As might be expected, given the multiple and various motivations 
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and goals of the crafts assistance programs under consideration, the 
impact of their efforts upon traditional artists and craftsmen and upon 
the folk arts and crafts has not been entirely positive. Several 
examples will suffice to suggest the nature and extent of the damage 
being done, as well as the absence of malice with which it has at least 
occasionally been accomplished. 

As a first case, the affiliation of the Freedom Quilting Bee of 
Alabama with the Artisan's Cooperative is illustrative of the delicacy 
required in providing a local group an expanded market. Begun in 1967 
with the assistance of Francis X. Walter, an Episcopal priest and the 
director of the Selma Inter-Religious Project, the Freedom Quilting 
Bee Cooperative was intended to provide some financial security to 
the black people of the Gees Bend and Alberta areas. While early 
success ip the New York high fashion market brought with it quality 
and size standards and the alteration of designs and materials, the 
more recent affiliation of the Freedom Quilting Bee with Artisans 
Cooperative has led to the introduction of further restrictions and 
modifications. The situation is perhaps best summarized by the 
following quotation from lanet Strain McDonald's "Quilting VA/omen" 
in the catalog Blaili Belt to Hill Countru: 

For several years they have been a member of the 
Artisaiis Cooperative of Chadds Ford, Pennsylvania, 
which markets their quilts throughout the country 
and specifics the color-coordinated fabrics pieced into 
each quilt top. Unlike ten years ago, the women no 
longer make personal color choices. Patterns are also 
designated by Artisans Cooperative, and the wide 
range has been narrowed to five best sellers: Rainbow, 
Grandmother's Dream. Grandmother's Choice, The 
Coat of Many Colors and Bear's Paw. Young also 
mentioned that their traditional pattern names were 
modified by the Chadds Ford enterprise — Joseph's 
Coat sells as Coat of Many Colors and Trip Around 
the World became Grandmother's Dream. Although 
one quilter admitted that she grows tired of always 
having her colors chosen for her, the women are not 
resentful of the confines placed upon them. 

M (.') d i f y i n g a 1 o n g s t a r ul i n g f td k t r a d i t i o n is 
unimportant to t h e wt') m e n co m pared with the 
financial security a steady wage provides (1*^81: 23). 

Note that Artisans Co(')perative is a not-for-profit, tax r<empt 
organi/atior'i sec* king: to provide employment alternatives to its rural 
members, to reverse the "ancierU exploitation by middlemen" of 
artisans far from their markets; and to entrust cooperative members 
with a majority voice on its board of directors. The unfortunate impact 
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of its national marketing program upon the quilts and quilters of the 
Freedom Quilting Bee is, therefore, all the more unsettling because of 
its inadvertence. 

A good example of the impact of the crafts assistance programs 
upon traditional craftspeople and their work can be drawn from 
"Artists, Artisans and Entrepreneurs: Diversification in Refugee 
Women's Textile Enterprises in the U.S.," the 1983 report of the 
Refugee Women in Development Project referred to above. The 
development of new product lines and the channels through which 
these are marketed are described as follows: 

Few groups limited themselves to selling only 
traditional pa lulau: most seemed to have the greatest 
success with fashion accessories or home furnishings 
adapted to American tastes and selling for under $20 
at local shops or at public affairs . . . (1983:6). 

Subsequently the fashion accessories and home furnishings to which 
Hmong needlework skills have been applied include such items as 
eyeglass cases, pincushions, and Christmas ornaments. Further 
adaptations to American tastes have involved shifting from 
traditionally bright colors to blues, browns and neutrals, as well cs a 
decreased use of detailed cross-stitch to reduce prices. It is clear, then, 
that traditional forms and their levels of complexity are as much 
subject to the influence of craft s programs' efforts as are the ranges of 
pattern repertoire and uses of regionally appropriate pattern names. 

A final example of the problems implicit in thelarge-scale marketing 
of traditional crafts to a public less concerned with the authenticity of 
the craft than with the prestige of the store promoting it, is provided 
by the following quotations from Bloomingdale's officials regarding 
the Kentucky crafts they sell. 

'We come in and see something fabulous, like those 
wonderful pitchers,' said Margo Rogoff, publicity 
director. 'They've always been pitchers, but we take 
them and make them into lamps. We also had colors 
and patterns — colors that were popular last year, 
such as the pale blues and mauves — so lots of our 
candles were those colors. And in some of the baskets, 
strips of pink and the wonderful blues were woven in 
(Reynolds 1982). 

Or, to quote David Long, the head of Bloomingdale's OH! 

KENTUCKY boutique: 

The appeal of Kentucky crafts. Long said, is that they 
offer 'traditional age-old techniques and mediums 
that people are very comfortable with. What wove 
tried to do is give them a new slant — recolor them in a 
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non-t raditional way. Kentucky potters are 
encouraged to discard their dark, earth-tone glazes 
for pastels more to Bloomingdale's liking. 

We felt that was a way to make traditional crafts 
fresh-looking/ Long said (Cogswell 1983). 

What seems like a process of renewal and revivification to the retailing 
professional strikes the folklorist as unacceptable outside interference 
reflecting an undervaluation of the traditional art form and the 
traditional artist. Indeed, in the case of the Hmong needleworkers 
mentioned above who are being urged to alter their patterns and 
palates to American tastes, and in the case of Kentucky's potters and 
basketmakers who are being persuaded to abandon their white oak 
splits and brown glazes for pastels, a process very similar to that 
described by Nelson Graburn as affecting Fourth World ethnic artists 
is exerting an insidious negative influence. As Graburn states: 

In the headlong rush to please the tourists and the 
taste-makers the artisan finds himself in danger of 
surrendering control of his product. Where this has 
occurred, it is no longer his art, it is ours. He is now 
subject to our manipulations and our aesthetic whims. 

It isourconceptsof'authenticethnicidentity'that will 

be manufactured and distributed (1976: 32). 

In most of the cases just described, and in many other instances of 
craft programs intentionally or unintentionally working harm upon 
traditional crafts and craftspeople while simultaneously providing 
them additional income, folklorists have had little or no role 
whatsoever. This, I would submit, is at once to our credit and to our 
shame. To our credit, in that we have not been responsible for 
orchestrating any of these programs with their deleterious results. To 
c'Jur shame, in that vve have not made much effort to improve them, to 
prevent them, or even to criticize them. Though our training, our 
experience and our expertise should have alerted us to the 
consequences, we have over the last fifteen years allowed various 
crafts programs to impose outside aesthetic criteria upon traditional 
artists, to introduce standards of quality control designed to produce 
commercial sameness, and to undermine the confidence of folk artists 
and craftsmen in their ability to judge what is good and beautiful. 
Further, we have allowed marketing organizations, museum- 
approved reproduction progra ms and cither commercial enterprises to 
continue to confuse the general public about the distinctiveness, 
complexity and availability of authentic folk arts and crafts. I would 
suggest, as Classic and Jones did some ten to fifteen years ago, that it is 
time for folklorists to become involved In the area of marketing and 
promoting traditional arts and crafts, and that this involvement must 
take various forms and be addressed to various audiences if it is to be 
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effective. 

On the most basic level, we must continue to work with and for 
traditional artists and craftspeople. In addition to reinforcing their 
commitment to the folk arts and crafts through our encouragement 
and attention, we must be prepared to protect those who would 
continue to produce entirely within and for their own communities.^ 
However, we must also be prepared to advise those who would look to 
the outside world about the advantages and disadvantages of new 
marketing and distribution systems; to discuss the impact that 
association with such networks and organizations might have upon 
the pace, style and quality of their work and their life; and even to 
assist in finding answers to vexing legal and tax questions. 
Furthermore, we must continue to assist in the development of the 
type of small-scale, local marketing opportunities that Jones described 
in 1970, for these are the simplest, most direct mechanisms for 
providing a degree of financial security, as well as the least disruptive 
for the craftspeople themselves-. And, even further, I believe we 
should begin the planning and development of larger-scale marketing 
programs which will better serve traditional artists, better inform the 
general public, and better balance the overly-commericalized approach 
currently taken by some crafts progra ms and other suppliers. 
Whether organized on local, state, regional or national bases, such 
programs would recognize and celebrate the integrity of the folk arts 
and crafts; seek to inform the general public of this integrity through 
mechanisms like labeling, carefully prepared promotional literature, 
workshops and demonstrations; and attempt to offset the 
overabundance of poorly-mad? imitations, adaptations and 
reproductions of American folk arts with the authentic traditional arts 
and crafts still being produced ~ and overlooked — in many of our 
communities. Models are available to us in the form of national 
programs in a number of Central and South American countries’, such 
as Mexico's Fonart; in the recently released mail-order jewelry catalog 
of the Zuni Craftsmen Cooperative, developed with the assistance of 
the Center for Indain Economic Development; and in the Hmong 
handcraft program of the Utah Friends of the Refugee League and the 
Folk Arts Program of the Utah Arts Council. A number of the 
potential objections to folklorists' becoming involved in such 
marketing efforts (objections based on romantic notions of traditional 
crafts as non-commercial and entirely community-supported) were 
successfully addressed by Michael Owen Jones in his 1970 article. 
Furthermore, I think we can dismiss even more pragmatic concerns 
about our own lack of business acumen and marketing experience 
when our expertise regarding the arts and crafts and the host of 
available economic advisory services are taken into consideration. We 
have ignored the call to provide direct assistance to traditional artists 
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and craftsmen for too long. Now is the time to intensify and expand 
our efforts on their behalf. 

Short of the immediate creation of a range of programs for 
marketing folk arts and crafts, there remains a number of more 
modest but highly beneficial methods for assisting traditional artists. 
Perhaps the most obvious of these is to provide our expertise and 
perspective to those already-established, well-intentioned crafts 
assistance programs which sincerely wish to better serve their folk 
artists. We might well help these programs to develop innovative 
techniques to insure the availability of materials, to preserve the 
artists' right to select and vary designs and materials, and to maintain a 
necessary inventory without over-burdening individual artists. 
Conversely, we must also be prepared to voice our criticisms of those 
programs which do folk art and folk artists a disservice and which 
refuse our proffered assistance. To hang back in either case — to 
refuse our assistance or to withhold our criticism — is equally 
irresponsible and will lead only to a further compounding of the 
present situation. 

The final method for assisting traditional artists and craftspeople 
which requires our attention is that which Jones identified as "the 
main function of the folklorist, that of ed uca ting the general public by 
investigating contemporary folk craft production and by making 
available his resea rch findings" ( 1 970:196). By using the popular press 
and the mass media, as well as scholarly publications, we are in a 
position to clearly define for a broad audience what is meant by the 
terms folk art" and "folk craft" and to explain the distinctive 
communal aesthetic, depth of tradition and informal transmission 
process associated with the folk arts. Only in this way, by addressing 
the general public as well as the crafts programs and the traditional 
craftspeople themselves, can we hope to succeed in improving the 
status of America's folk artsand crafts and in meeting the "folklorist's 
obligation" pointed out nearly fifteen years ago. 
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Commentary 

Geraldine Johnson; 

My personal exeriences with women's rag rug marketing in the 
Washington, D.C. area have given me a new outlook on this whole 
subject. In 1981 I became a one-person marketing team — 
entrepreneur, financier, truck driver, and warehouse grunt — 
dragging woven rag rugs from the homes of approximately twenty 
weavers and depositing them with retailers at the Smithsonian 
Institution, Library of Cc>ngress, Bloomingdale's, and other craft 
outlets.^ During the many hours I spent in my van covering almost 
2,000 miles a month, I pondered many of the same issues raised by 
these papers. In the final analysis, I agree with those of my colleagues 
who urge professional folklorists to be more involved in a vigorous 
crafts marketing program, and I will use my experience to expand 
upon that theme. 

First, I must side with those folklorists who suggest that some of us 
have been derelict in our professional responsibilities by not becoming 
more involved in helping traditional craftspersons sell their crafts. I 
believe that it is our ignorance of business procedures and our peculiar 
prejudice against the marketplace, rather than our ethical standards, 
that keep us from such involvement. Many of the distortions of craft 
traditions so carefully documented by these writers and other 
researchers occur also in other genres in other presentational formats 
— for example, festivals and audio or video recordings. Yet the 
profession has long seen fit to support these methods of 
communicating with an eager public. 

Robert Teske's description of the distortions that took place in the 
marketing of the Freedom Quilting Bee quiltsare certainly the stuff of 
folklorists' nightmares. We have a particular responsibility to see that 
these aberrations do not continue. We must develop our sensitivity to 
the craft and the marketing process. For the absence of organized 
commercial ventures does not insure the purity of the craft. I 
documented distortions similar to those Teske describes while 
researching Blue Ridge quilts; these changes took place without 
specific intervention, but instead as a natural result of the recent 
quiiting reviv ?!.- 

Many of the problems discussed here can be avoided if the 
professional involved is knowledgeable about and sensitive to the craft 
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and the dynamics of the entire craft prcKess. As folklorists, we should 
build on the alreadv existent marketing tradition — if we recognize 
and appreciate it as an important part of the craft itself. Woven rag 
rugs, as painted window screens and baskets referred to by Elaine Eff 
and Egle Zygas are examples of the items vyhere such marketing is an 
integral part of the whole craft process. In examining western 
Maryland rug weaving, for example, three points are clear: 

— First, woven rugs were always made to be sold. Women do not 
invest $300 or even $35 in a loom simply to weave rugs for their 
own homes. Thus, marketing techniques were always a part of the 
weaving process. Yet too often folklorists have ignored the 
bartering system which is so important to the craftsperson. 

— Second, customers frequently exert considerable influence over 
the rug that finally rolls off the loom, choosing, for example, color 
and size of the item (often themselves preparing the raw 
materials). Consequently this craft, along with many cithers, has 
never existed in a so-called "pure" state, free from outside 
influences. 

— Finally, in western Maryland, tourists have been a part of the rug 
weaver's cultural landscape for many years. Tc>urists and summer 
visitc')rs arrived in the regiem (even long before some of the 
craftspeople did) and bought the items produced by area weavers. 
Thus the lines betw'een insider and outsider arc blurred, as is 
probably the case in other regions as well. 

If folklorists are willing to identify and to expand on an already 
existing marketing situation, they can exercise mc>re control over the 
outside fc')rces that might influence the craft. Thus they can mitigate 
any negative impact on the craftspeople. Two examples, again from 
my own experiences, give me hope that this is possible. 

— I sedd western Maryland woven rag rugs at Bloomingdale's at 
about the same time as the "Oh! Kentucky" prcmioticm was 
introduced. Henvever, no one told me what the rugs should look 
like; on the contrary, the sales staff seemed eager to learn more 
about the prc>duct. 

' Craft shops and craft cooperatives can be excellent or awful as I 
found out in the Blue Ridge. It does take skill and subtlety to 
influence them. But v\'e can do it.-^ 

Why should we make such an effort? As Marsha Mac Dowell and 
Kurt Dewhurst so ably illustrate and Teske reiterates, if we do not do 
so, bomet>ne else less informed and less well intentioned will. In 
addilit>n, by avt>iding marketing activities we are refusing to allow 
craftspeople to validate their activities in a way that is most 
meaningful to them. We can honor them with National Heritage 
Awards or escort them to festivals; however, these are forms of 
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recognition most suited to performance-oriented genres, and we are 
simply superimposing them upon the craftsperson. In the day-to-day 
scheme of events, selling is the craftsperson s most important form of 
recognition. One weaver said to me, ''Things have to be pretty good to 
sell." When she sells a rug, she communicates with'an ever widening 
group of people who tell her that they approve of her craft. 

When I hear folklorists discussing other areas of folk craft, I am 
struck by the sense of camaraderie existing among some craftspeople. 
Weavers do not have that sense of fellowship. They work in isolation. 
Selling thus becomes a means of participating in the larger 
community. If we refuse to help them sell, we are refusing to let them 
participate in the community in a way that is meaningful to them. I am 
reminded, again, of three experiences. 

— When 1 worked at festivals, craftspeople were interested in the 
audience who watched them work, but they were even more 
interested in which items had sold in the sales tent. 

Each time 1 visited any one of twenty weavers, she would spread 

out her ten to fifteen rugs for me to examine. It was an important 
part of the transaction for me to comment on and to admire each 
rug. 

One Amish woman wrote to me in the middle of January telling 

me about her supply of rugs. "It surely makes me feel bad if the 
people don't come for rugs," she wrote. "I just don't know what to 
do. But 1 would almost feel like just selling my loom again and go 
work for someone else. Which would be the best to do. 

As Egle Zygas points out, marketing the craft is not only an 
important source of self-esteem for the craftsperson, but also an 
important source of income. Weavers who were able to work steadily 
earned approximately $200 each month. In an area where per capita 
income is approximately $5,200 per year, that is an important 
consideration. 

It is my contention that folklorists can help create a responsible 
marketing system that supports both the craftspeople and at the same 
time fills the seemingly insatiable need of Americans for traditional 
crafts. 
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John Michael Vlach: 



The discipline of folklore has a long tradition of ignoring social 
reality. Created out of nineteenth-century preservationist interest in* 
the passing vestiges of pre-industrial life, folklorists have rarely 
turned their critical gaze on the forces that lead to the demise of 
traditional culture. The power of the market, of economic principles, 
to determine the future of an art form have occasionally been 
ackno;. ledged, yet we have no outstanding instances where folklorists 
have intervened to alter or cushion the impact of the marketplace. Is it 
because we feel incompetent in the real world of buying and selling, 
the world of dollars and cents? Or are we just content to watch 
callously and dispassionately as artisans struggle to find some 
inventive solution for their contemporary economic quandaries? Or 
have we been so idealistic or romantic as to believe that creativity is 
not contingent on the need to earn a living? Regardless of our 
answers, or whether or not we recognize the critical nature of 
marketing issues for folk art, folklorists have done very little about 
these problems. Thus, this set of papers represents an important stage 
in the development of a new consciousness for the field of folklore. 
They contain not only a call to action, but also a number of strategies, 
both implicit and explicit, that might be put into practice. 

In the offices of those federal agencies mandated to serve the folk 
arts, a comment frequently uttered, only half in jest, when problems 
arise is: "'Send in the folk art police." Police action and folk art may 
seem an unlikely combination, but serious problems exist for folk 
artists, particularly those artists who fashion material objects. They 
are competing with a network of factories, distributors, advertisers, 
and retailers against which they have few, if any, advantages. What is 
called for in such a circumstance is intervention. The papers in this 
volume suggest that the "folk art cops" adopt both a friendly and a 
stern demeanor -> a good cop/ mean cop routine ~ that can be adapted 
to the var ious problems confronting folk artists. Tliose who would sell 
or consume crafted items need to be persuaded that such objects are 
more than mere commodities. They need to know that with a quilt ora 
bas.ket comes an artist's history, identity, and human worth. To 
attempt to instill this kind of appreciation is, in fact, an extension of 
the educational skills which are most folklorists' forte, except that the 
venue shifts from the classroom to the corporate board room or the 
shopping mall, and technique shifts frorc. the lecture to using public 
media. Developing a greater appreciation of alternative culture, of 
traditional life, in the consuming public is a goal much to be wished for 
but it is also a very time consuming project. By the time the buying 
millions are wised up to the ethical ct>nsiderations thal are attached to 
folk objects, many folk artists will have either given up or will have had 
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their art form drastically and insensitively altered, A sterner set of 
actions with a more immediate impact would then involve direct 
complaint and even threat. Offensive, demeaning advertising copy, 
for example, could be critiqued with a letter campaign to the editor of 
the Magazine or newspaper that ran the particular advertisement. 
Department stores that engage in sales campaigns that trade on 
stereotyped images can be challenged. Where a group of artisans is 
used as a source of cheap labor, as is often the case with rural quilting 
bees, a folklorist might step in to find an alternative market outlet in 
which their designs would be appreciated as much as their work. What 
previously held folklorists back from such action was their sense that 
their professional identities depended on maintaining a detached 
academic dista nee. Now, however, the public sector is where most new 
folklore employment is found and where the confrontation of social 
reality is demanded. It would seem that the '"folk art police" is destined 
to need more recruits who are willing to help even the odds for folk 
artists in the marketplace. 

One of the conditions of the contemporary western world that 
humanists are prone to ignore is tha t ours is a materialist society, that 
we are what we own. Buying and selling is the way, like it or not, that 
we become and reaffirm who we are or who we want to be. Given the 
humanist tradition in folklore study, folklorists tend to emphasize the 
psychological and emotional aspects of the design and production of 
objects caring most about artisans' creativity and their personal 
satisfaction. Thus we tend to overlook their satisfaction in getting a 
good price for those same objects. While there may have been a time 
when applying monetary standards of worth to traditional items 
would have been unseemly, an affront to the local standards of 
decorum, nowadays, profit is more positively perceived. The golden 
era of pre-industrial society when goods changed hands more on the 
basis of mutual respect than on the availability of cash, if it ever 
existed, has now passed. We must be mindful then that the 
contemporary makers of pre-industrial items whose life styles we 
cherish exist in the modern world and that they have to a great extent, 
learned to accept its values. Our advocacy should not then be 
motivated by a wish to turn back the clock but a desire to foster a 
system of eval nation where an authentic hand-made item also earns a 
high price. Top dollar is what earns respect in our society and there is 
no reason why excellent folk artists shouldn't have both. That they 
have been held back is clear t nough, but they should not be hindered 
further by our unconscious antiquarian longings. Folklorists need, 
therefore, to enter into the economic arena as advocates for folk 
artists properly equipped with marketplace savvy and instinctsas well 
as with a special sensitivity to the ruiture of small group interactions. 
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Mitigating Marketing: 

A Window of Opportunity for Applied Folklorists 

A. H. WALLE 



liitrodudion 

The professional character of folklore is rapidly changing; today 
practitioner, not just academic, folklorists are exerting an increasingly 
powerful influence. As folklorists enter the public and private sectors, 
hc^wever, many of us feel uneasy; fears that our profession might 
unwittingly be misused are openly discussed. As buyers and collectors 
invade a region, folklorists often feel helpless to stem social disruption. 

On the one hand, marketing increasingly impacts upon the activities 
of not-for-profit institutions because marketers are consciously 
attempting to generalize their tools to serve the needs of non-business 
organizations. On the other hand, the folk arts are currently 
fashionable. As a result business people are actively seeking to gain 
sources of folk wares to cater to their clients. Various folk groups, 
such as the Hmong, for example, are consciously adjusting their 
output to please current target markets: Americans. 

Folklorists are correct in believing that marketing activities have a 
profound impact upon traditional people. This paper suggests the 
impact may be much more significant than often assumed by those 
who view' marketing? primarily as the mere function of buying and 
selling. Today such conceptions art? obsolete; in the last 25 years 
marketing has evolved into a broad, strategic profession and 
marketers control the operation of many organizations, wielding 
profound decision-making responsibilities. Here I will sketch out a 
relevant overview of modern marketing theory and practice so that 
folklorists can better understand this vital profession and how it can 
impact (both positively and negatively) upon traditional people, the 
creative process, and the items produced. And 1 will make some 
concrete and constructive suggestions on how folklorists can best deal 
with marketers, the marketing process, and their new vis-a-vis public 
policy — as, in fact, "policy scientists." 

Markiinif^ iis a 

When folklorists speak of marketing, we oftem ftirget that t(niay this 
profession is much more complex and influential than it once was. 
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During the past twenty five years, marketing has groomed itself as a 
universal strategic science. Based upon this supposed universality, 
marketers have generalized their techniques to serve organizcitions 



Today, for example, museums and other not-for-profit organizations 
are applying marketing skills and using techniques developed by 
marketers in their strategic planning (Walle 1985). 

Phillip Kotler, an acclaimed marketer, strongly advocates that not- 
for-profit organizations establish marketing programs. In his 
definitive book on the subject, Kotler states: 

It should be clear that nonprofit organ izationa are involved in 
marketing whether or not they are conscious of it . . . (Their] 
operating principles define their marketing. The issue is not 
one of whether or not nonprofit organizations should be 
involved in marketing, but rather how thoughtful they 
should be at it (1975:9). 

Kotler's observations are valid enough, at least superficially. All 
organizations are created to serve some purpose of public. If their 
staffs clearly understand what they arc attempting to accomplish, 
such institutions can expect to enhance their effectiveness. Many of 
the functions of public sector folklorists, furthermore, can be better 
accomplished if certain marketing orientations are carefully 
articulated and considered. If a specific program or activity is 
embraced, if a means of raising grant money is adopted, or if a scheme 
to enlist volunteers is embodied, certain marketing techniques are 
useful in achieving these ends. Nonetheless, folklore and traditional 
people may be impacted upon in negative ways by carelessly applied 
techniques. To avoid negative consequences, we must explore the 
essence of modern marketing. 

To understand the basic issues inherent in marketing folklore, a 
retrospective analysis of marketing's development is useful. During 
the early 20th century, business scholars and practitioners view'ed 
marketers as specialists who should perform ad hoc tasks in order to 
help management implement their strategic plans.* During this era, an 
emphasis upon the costs and benefits of various managerially derived 
options make marketing a relatively low-profile sub-discipline. 

As time went on, however, marketing began to demand more and 
more decision-making authority. Slowly and relentlessly much of the 
decision making power of "management" /nt fn' was usurped by 
marketers. In general, marketers insisted that "the customer is always 
right" and that they were best able to assess customer's demands 
because of the direct and intimate contact between marketers and 
consumers. Slowly the status of marki'ting was raised from a sub- 
servient tc> a dcMninant rede. Today, the balance of power in many firms 
has swung toward marketers. This is especially true in firms which sell 



other than merely those which are dedicated to the profit motive. 
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consumer goods such as folk arts. 

The definitive assertion that marketing is more than a rote, non- 
strategic craft is R. J. Keith's ''The Marketing Revolution" (1960) 
which portrayed, the evolution of business as stemming from an 
earlier era of naivety when unenlightened organizations w'cre 
controlled by production oriented managerial types. Eventually, this 
origin myth continues, business organizations matured and came to 
full flower as marketers gained control. The underlying premise of 
such evolutionary models was something called "the marketing 
concept" which marketers insisted should always be the true "north 
star" indicating the strategic path business should follow. Thus, the 
argument concluded, organizations should be controlled by 
marketers. 

Actually, the marketing concept is just an enthusiastic truism which 
during marketing's rise to dominance emerged as the rallying cry and 
the roi>ion d'etre for the profession. It insisted that organizations arc 
often run not for the benefits of those vvhi> are officially served, but 
primarily to serve the needs of employees and others who supposedly 
are there solely to provide benefits to customers. Folklorists are well 
a ware of this syndrome. A few years ago, for example, Bruce Jackson- 
explained that the rft/zfrd long term interns in a prison are the guards, 
not the convicts. The prisoners who are clients (in some form or 
fashion) usually sit out relatively short sentences. Career correctional 
officers, iti contrast, spend year after year with their lives intimately 
intertwined with the institution. Given that fact (plus, of course, the 
power of the guards) the prison structure often reflects the needs of 
workers, not clients. 

The prison example demonstrates, in bold exaggeratiim, the 
essential point matle to justify the marketing concept. All too often 
organizations fail to serve their clients, and revtdve instead around the 
wants and needs of the organization members. "Managerial" types 
often ft>rget the true purpose of their organization and let the "tail 
wag the dog." 

The distillatii>n of the marketing concept insists that the expressed 
wants and needs of clients cannot be ignored. In the case of prisons, 
whert’ clients literally constitute a "captive audience," a non- 
marketing orientaticui might survive. Most institutions, however, are 
not so lucky; if pe(>ple do not like the products and services offered, 
they usually can easily defect to a rival organization. 

\Vhi‘n employed nu‘ red y as i\ clu‘ck against the* unchallenged 
prit>rities iT organization meunbers, the marketing ct>ncc*pt is useful 
because it addresses the needs and wants of clients. If emblazi>ned as 
the "b(‘ all aiul end all" of strat(‘gic planning, however, it can 
degenerate* into a mindless cliche. 1 he latter has e>ce u rred; te>day, the 
marketing concept has bece>me firmly entrenched as the keystone of 



business thought and as an inescapable conventional wisdom of the 
field. 

As the years have passed, a number of prominent marketers 
expanded the relevance of marketing and the marketing concept 
beyond the realm of ''free enterprise/' asserting that marketing is a 
universal activity. The definitive statement is Phillip Kotler and 
Sidney Levy's "Broadening The Concept of Marketing" (1^69). The 
whole thrust of this seminal manifesto is that all organizations 
(whatever their purpose, structure, or motive) must serve some 
specific public. To do so, all organizations must identify the needs, 
wants, and priorities of their respective clients. To whatever degree 
this is done, marketing exists. Since "marketing" seems to be 
universal, a near consensus of professional marketers insisted that the 
techniques of marketing (although originally developed to serve profit 
making businesses) could be adjusted to serve all institutions. 

Within certain bounds this is reasonable enough. All organizations 
serve clients, and knowing what clients want is useful. Marketers, 
however, parlayed such truisms into what they wrongly felt was a 
general science of human beha\ior. Soon all activity from the most 
rational business decision to the most emotional moment of one's life 
were being equated as some aspect of marketing. Noted marketer Ben 
Enis, for example, insists: 

Here, in my opinion, are examples of personal selling la 
subset of marketing! ■ ■ ■ "1 think this valve will meet your 
specifications." "Can the President sell his program to the 
American people?" "The minister preached salvation" . , . 
"Darling, will you marry me?" (Enis 1979:2). 

Folklorists, of course, are likely to be baffled by the thought of 
equating phenomena such as White House PR or industrial sales with 
a profound religious experience or with the emotion packed proposal 
of a lifetime commitment. Admittedly, churches often overtly use 
marketing techniques and lovers often posture themselves a /a Erving 
Coffman (1950) to impress their mates. Focusing upon such 
superficial similarities, however, can blind us to the profound 
differences between propaganda vs. love or salesmanship vs. faith. 

A better thought out and (because of that very fact) more dangerous 
extension of marketing comes from marketing theorist Richard 
Bagozzi who argues, "marketing is a general function of universal 
applicability. It is the discipline of exchange behavior, and it deals with 
problems related to this behavior" (1975). Using such U>gic, Bagozzi 
attempts the ultimate conquest: all human behavior related to 
exchange is dealt with as marketing (or at least "marketesque") 
behavior. Does this include the rapport between folk performers and 
their audiences? Apparently so. Is it useful to define marketing's 
universe of discouse this broadly? I doubt it. 
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Bcigozzi, in his intellectual forays into the provinces of other 
disciplines, does not advance knowledge via cross disciplinary analysis. 
He does just the opposite: he reduces knowledge to cliches via 
hyperbolic equating. Recently I rejected Bagozzi s blanket broadening 
c>f the concept as dangerously reductionist, noting that "defining 
marketing very generally or around a concept such as exchange 
emphasizes the end result . . . interpreted in a cultural void (Walle 
1983:32). Folklorists, of course, remember that exchange has taken 
place for many thousands of years and realize that not all behavior can 
be routinely equated with or considered to be marketing. We are only 
too a ware of examples where, for instance, record companies and folk 
musicians had different ideas of the exchanges which were taking 
place. Such confusion has lead to misunderstandings, tragedy, 
bitterness, and distrustful informants. General theories of marketing 
applied too cavalierly easily equate all exchange and inhibit attempts to 
meaningfully deal with such profound subtleties. When dealing with 
different types of people in contact, understanding such subtleties is 
crucial. 

In summary, since World War II, marketing has risen from relative 
obscurity to the role of decision maker by offering general theories of 
human behavior which allegedly could be applied universally. 
Coinciding with marketing's new status is the trend for folklorists to 
begin to think in marketing terms. As folklore has ceased merely to be 
academic, wc have become involved in strategic and policy decisions. In 
addition, marketing folk or folklife obiects is big business. Such 
developments insure that folklore and marketing will be intimately 
connected and related even if they emerge as rather strange 
bedfellows at times. 



As has been suggested above, marketing has come to define itself as 
a major strategic science which can be applied to all organizations. 
Marketers feel that they are best able to assess the needs of an existing 
or potential gi oup of clients (target markets) and then determine how 
to satisfy their desires. Thus, marketers assert, they should be the 
organization s dominant decision makers and leaders. 

Marketing, as we have noted, did not always have such clout. 
Writing in an earlier era, Henry Classie viewed marketing as relatively 
simple and non-influential, implying that it did not profoundly impact 
upon traditional people. 

Assistance to genuine traditional crafts should be limited to 
marketing, for more can be culturally and psychologically 
disruptive (1967:53-4). 

The implication which emerges from Classic's now dated orientation 
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is that marketing has a relatively minor impact upon the traditional 
peoples and their arts. In certain circumstances, this could be true; the 
folklorist might simply line up buyers; expedite sales, or help to assure 
fair prices. Marketing, narrowly envisioned in this way, would 
probably cause minimal disruption. 

Where professional marketers are involved, however, the 
techniques of satisfying target markets becomes considerably more 
sophisticated and far-reaching. In general, marketers look for 
"controllable variables" which they strategically manipulate to please a 
target market. Since 1960, when E. jerc^me McCarthy published the 
first edition of his definitive Baf=/V MnrkcUu;^: A Mauti^crinl Approach. 
marketing thc^ught has concentrated primarily upon four sets of 
controllable variables and how to manipulate them and, thus, enhance 
the organization's performance. McCarthy labeled these variablesas: 

1) W^hat goods or services are actually being offered and 
how they can be adjusted to satisfy clients. 

2) Price: The money (or whatever) which must be exchanged for 
the product. 

3) Promotion: Any advertising, communication, public relations, 
etc. which will enhance marketability. 

4) Place: How the customer gets the goods. Distribution, location, 
etc. 

McCarthy dubbed his controllable variables marketing's "the 4 Ps"; he 
was so successful that the "4 P Aproach " or si>me overtly derived 
version of it is still the underlying principle of almost all marketing 
text to this day. 

The 4 P's form a "laundry list" of strategic options; marketers are 
taught to consciously coordinate them. As can be seen, the 4 P's 
constitute a vast arsenal of control and manipulation which. goes 
beyond merely lining up buyers. Marketing, according to Cilassie's 
1967 perspective, is little more than finding customers who buv the 
goods after they are made by traditional people a..d does not impact in 
other ways. As professional marketers become more intimately 
involved in projects, however, traditional people are increasingly 
asked to cater to market tastes and demands. Encouraging performers 
and craftspeople to do so, of course, can be extremely disruptive. 
Marketers, furthermore, tend, by training, to think in a relatively 
short-term time frame which derives from the fact that marketing 
originally served private businesses which were primarily concerned 
with the profits currently being earned. When marketers recommend 
strategic choices or options (evaluated in terms of dollars or some 
other yardstick, such as museum attendance), they are often more 
concerned with the profitability of their organization than the 
survival of specific divisions, product lines, or subsidiaries. Indeed, a 



sienificant part of marketing is often to decide how and when to let a 
product die. There is, in fact, a whole literature on how to do so. 
"Harvesting" is the euphemism used to label such activities. Basically, 
if the profitability of a product declines below an acceptable level 
(however measured) support is withdrawn, leading to slow death^ 
This, ironically, is often very profitable since all revenues are siphoned 
off and little if any further investment is made in the product being 
harvested. These profits are then funneled into more profitable 

ventures. j u u 

Folklorists, naturally, would be horrified and enraged by the 
thought of "harvesting" folk traditions in such a manner and, no 
doubt, most marketers would agree, recognizing a difference between 
traditional people and an obsolete brand of toothpaste. 1 expect ew 
reputable marketers working in bona fide folklife projects wou 
recommend anything approaching a harvesting strategy; such 
orientation, however, may unconsciously affect their opinions. E\jn 
more insidious are well-meaning recommendations to profoundly 
manipulate a traditional art in ways which are counterproductive to 
traditional people. Should, for example, folk arts be executed in pastel 
colors? Here the folklorist must be careful to weigh the pros and cons 
since manipulating controllable variables may be socially disruptive 
even if they build demand. We, as folklorists, already know and have 
discussed such dilemmas. What we forget is that marketing is a 
powerful profession which looks to the needs of the buyer, not the 
producer, which here are the folk. We must profit from marketing 
without forgetting or ignoring other responsibilities. 

Consider the controllable variables of "place" which concerns where 
traditional goods will be sold and where traditional artists can be 
viewed by the public. Often the issue is not // traditional people and 
their goods will be placed before a larger public; instead the issue is 
how this will occur and how can it be accomplished in a way which is as 
positive as possible. 

At a recent folk festival, for example, I was assigned to work with 
two traditional weavers. After the festival was concluded, one of the 
craftsmen told me that he was very happy and that he had sold n^'^rly 
all of his merchandise. Then, he admitted that he was quite puzzled,^he 
said he had previously been featured at quite a few craft shows, but 
this (his first) folk festival was different. At craft shows, he recalled, a 
large percentage of his sales were commissions to create weavings 
exactly as specified by the customer, while at the festival, he sold all his 
readymade wares but received almost no commissions for custom 
work. Nobody had come with wallpaper samples to have matched and 
some customers even spoke of decorating a room around the 

weavings, not vice versa. The weaver was curious and wanted to know 

why these differences had occurred. 
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The reason demonstrates how a certain proper location can enhance 
traditional crafts while another location can undermine them. People 
who go to folk festivals tend o have a respect for traditions and 
typically don't want to buy something uniquely made to buyer 
specifications, preferring to acquire a true example of folk art which 
reflects the makers aesthetics. (To a certain extent, furthermore, a 
proper "place" can be created at folk festivals by educating people to 
the significance of folk traditions and specific crafts, etc.) 

Those who go to craft shows, in contrast, are often decorators or 
Other people whoare concerned with creating a pre-conceived interior 
design and have little reverence for folk traditions per sr. The 
traditional craftsperson is viewed merely as a technician. 

The implication of these differences is that folk festivals tend to be 
less disruptive to traditional people since there is a greater chance that 
clients will have a respect for and an understanding of the products 
they buy. When traditional people are to be featured at events where 
they might not be understood or appreciated, possible humiliation can 
be mitigated if folklorists anticipate how people will respond and 
advise traditional people accordingly - or if they can carefully 
orchestrate the event. 

As hinted above, altering a traditional art to mesh with 
contemporary tastes is a possibly disruptive act; nonetheless, there are 
scime instances when such accommodation will have minimum 
negative impact. A few years ago, I visited a Persian rug dealer and I 
asked if the rugs made today were designed to cater to modern 
Western tastes. He gave me a brief history which indicated that 
Persian rug colors and designs had been altered over the years to 
accommodate Western preferences. Then I asked if he felt that the 
Persian rug tradition had been undermined by outside influences. He 
responded that Persian rugs had long been made by people who 
intended to sell them to outsiders; as a result, for hundreds of years, 
Persia n rugs were often designed to satisfy the tastes of the buyer, not 
to reflect the aesthetics or traditions of the folk who made them. 
Producing products or choosing color schemes which accommodate 
Western tastes, he concluded was just another example of what had 

gone on for centuries, not the debasement of a hitherto pristine folk 
tradition. 

Not being a Persian rug specialist, I do not know the accuracy of the 
rug dealer's opinions, but the example does demonstrate that some 
traditional craftspeople might routinely respond to outside tastes. 
Such folk traditions, therefore, might have a long history of serving 
outside people and, therefore, might have always reflected the tastes 
of the customer. Under such circumstances, dictating designs would 
not be profoundly disruptive, constituting merely the latest chapter in 
an ongoing series of relationships with outside people. In addition. 



such people mi^ht feel comfort.ible m.iking products on 
Other folk traditions, in contrast, are profoundly nested within the 
cultural milieu of a people; under these circumstances, forcing 
traditional people to accommodate outside tastes can cause profound 
damage to the folk culture and to the self-esteem of the people. 

Where folklorists aid folk by suggesting products which the larger 
public will buy, careful consideration must be given to the total impact 
which such coercion will or will not have upon ‘1^^’ 
culture, and their traditions. The degree of impact should then be 
placed within a larger context: what will probab'V 
"product" is not adjusted to mesh with public tastes? Where a tradition 
wiir totally die unless it is made commercially viable, for example, 
alternatives must be carefully weighed. We all know this. The 
question is where do our interests coincide and where do they diverge 

from marketers. if 

The third controllable variable which marketers seek to manipulate 
is the price of the product; the goal of pricing is to maximize the 
effectiveness of the organization, but where the emotions of 

traditional peopleareinvolved,settinRprices«rmonetaryrewardscan 

be complex. For example, in a recent conversation Bess Lomax Hawes 
discussed how difficult it was to determine the proper amount ot 
money to award traditional craftspeople and performers to 
acknowledge their work. Hawes recalls that choosing a dollar figure to 
be awarded as part of the National Heritage Fellowships was walking a 
tiehtrope between an amount which was so small it trivialize uman 
accomplishments «. an amount that is so large it might create 
resentment, jealousy or encourage unrealistic expectations among 
traditional people. Although not phrased in marketing terms, awes 
concerns reflect the knowledge that dollar values can effect people m a 
variety t'lf ways, some positive and some negative. 

Marketers usually look at price merely as a tool to generate 
maximum profits; they will adjust prices up or down in order to satis y 
the target market, p-^ying little attention to the impact which price will 
have upon those who produce the goods. As we have seen, however, 
pricing strategies can profoundly impact upon traditional people; 
folklorists must remain aware of this and where necessary e p 

marketing consultants appeciate the ramifications of a specif 1C pric mg 

strategy. , • 

The last controllable variable is promotion. At one level, this is a 
variable, that the people who are typically chosen to work at tolk 
festivals, etc. are those who can tolerate the heat of publicity wi bout 
wilting. Such people, however, are often not the best 
traditions; they are the extroverted, ihey have kissed the Blarney 
Stone, they can easily converse with a wide variety of people. 

In situations where marketers might want to generate PR, however, 
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people who .ire not comfortable with publicity may be hurt by it. In 
this case, folklorists must be able to explicitly demonstrate to 
marketers that promotion and public relations might not be 
appropriate for all groups and, therefore, might hot universally be a 
legitimate controllable or manipulative variable even if some other 
client (the public) must do without. 

Each of marketing's 4 P's, therefore, is potentially disruptive- even 
more damaging, however, is the fact that marketers typically 
orchestrate all four controllable variables to create a total "marketing 
mix w ich, in synergistic fashion, has much more impact than if 
every "P" was manipulated independently. Unless persuaded 
otherwise, marketers will routinely adjust all controllable variables 
(Place, Product, Price, and Promotion) to satisfy a preconceived target 
market. Creating such an integrated marketing mix might help sell the 
prciduct, but it can also profoundly undercut folk culture in complex 
and interrelated ways. 

Perhaps the mam danger of modern marketing is that the marketing 
concept consciously directs attention toward the customer. Since the 
folk are seemingly "production people," it is easy — too easy — to 
orget their needs and wants and, instead, to focus attention toward 
clients (those who will buy the goods if the proper "marketing mix" is 
adopted). 

Marketing practitioners are most comfortable when they can latch 
onto some group which is closely analogous to what private sector 
businesses call "customers." Marketers may realize that there exist 
subtle reUtionships between "folk," their heritage, and with the larger 
measures are fairly foreign to their methods and 
ditficult to deal with using their usual means of analysis. Such 
phenomena fit rather poorly into a cost-benefit analysis or a profit 
ratio. .A head count of attendees at a folk festival or the price paid for 
red & white vs. blue & green quilts, in contrast, is the type of measure 
which can make marketers shout "Eureka!" 

Itmging for surrogate customs which lead 
Philip Kotler, the guru of a broadened marketing approach, to observe 
t at some organizations are unresponsive simply because they 
concentrate on other things than customer satisfaction. Thus, many 
museums are more interested in collecting antiquarian material than 
material relevant or interesting to museum goers" 
(1^82:33). The oversimplicity in Kotler's logic, of course, is that he 
considers something that overtly looks and acts like "customers" to 

constitute ,i ,nion the proper and most relevant client group to be 
served. 

Certainly folklorists can easily appreciate that there are benefits to 
marketing principles and procedures. When used as the primary 
decision making tool, however, problems can develop; in the quest for 
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quasi-customers and in the desire to cater to them, other relevant 
clients such as traditional people can be unjustly and tragically 
de-emphasized. 

Folklorists, of course, are deeply concerned with preserving 
traditions, insuring that traditions evolve in coherent and meaningful 
ways, and fostering self-determination among people. Folklorists are 
also concerned about the psychic wellbeing of the carriers of such 
traditions. To marketers, however, such phenomena, people, and their 
products, may seem to be mere merchandise and production 
personnel. Unless educated to the contrary, marketers will deal with 
not-for-profit folklore projects es iust another application of their 
profession. 

Folklorists mu^t be able not only to understand how marketers 
think, bi*t also how the perspectives of folklore typically differ from 
the mindset of marketers. If folklorists can do those things, they will 
better be able to respond to market activities both when they occur in 
the private s>ectorand when governmentally funded programs employ 
marketing consultants. Oneway to portray these differences is in the 
following table which compares the typical orientations of folklore and 
marketing. 

THE ORIENTATIONS OF FOLKLORISTS 
AND MARKETERS COMPARED 





Marketers 


Folklorists 


Primary Client 


Mass cultural groups 


Folk, traditional and 


Group Served 


which primarily 


other local groups who 




resemble ''customers" 


often resemble 
"producers" 




Marketing Concept: 


Cultural Holism: 


Underlying 


Goal of organization 


Folk and traditions 


Orientation 


is to adjust *"0 (it 


exist in a socio/cultural/ 




the needs of the 


economic milieu. 




"custome; like" and 


Changing one part 




to serve ;hem better 


changes others 


Typical 


1 . Find ideal target 


1. Analyze folk, find its 


Activities 


marbet 


vulnerability, cultural 




2. MeV lip u late con- 


identity, lore, etc. 




trollable 


2. Advocate howgroup's 




variables to 


well-being can be best 




serve target 


preserved and 




market 


enhanced 
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Major 

Contributions 



Insure that programs 
will exert as large 
an impact on the total 
culture as is possible 



Mediate the disruption 
caused by outside inter- 
vention and/or insure 
that »*aditional people 
arc not disenfranchised. 



folklore as a Policy Scinice 

Although the chart presented above portrays the divergent 
orientations of folklorists and marketers, a maj(>r question remains. 
V^'hat should folklorists do with such information? Indeed, our 
profession is currently caught up in polemics regarding this very 
question. We all realize that increased cultural contact (much of it 
involving marketing) takes its toll from traditional people, their 
emotional and physical well-being, and the traditions they harbor. 
There is considerable debate, however, regarding what we should do 
about this situation and if our efforts will really make any meaningful 
contribution to the people we try to assist. Veneered onto these 
doubts are fears that we may, at times, be denying self-determinism to 
the very people we champion by encouraging folk groups to cherish 
and maintain life ways which are increasingly passe cuu\ dysfunctional. 
Such fears and doubts impact both upon public sector folklorists (who 
realize that their intervention may negatively impact upon their 
clients) and the folklore scholar (who may believe that “manipulating 
cultural exchange can play havoc with scholarly values of detachment 
and objectivity;" Null 1985:3). 

The issues need to be discussed and, hopefully, laid to rest. If a 
complete resolution is impossible at this time, we, as a profession, 
must articulate the issues clearly so that the rc maining differences can 
be discussed meaningf ully. These goals can, perhaps, best be 
accomplished by studying a similar soul-searching which took place 
among anthropologists in the 1970s. Perhaps a brief overview of 
anthropology's grappling with nearly identical issues can help us come 
to grips with a parallel series of problems and polemical issues which 
we, in folklore, are now facing. 

In a classic statement regarding anthropology's role in mitigating 
the plight of traditional people, David Maybury-Lewis ( 1 977) suggests 
that many important deci.^ion-makers assume that traditional people 
must inevitably face a harsh, unrelentiiig confrontation with the 
nu>dern world. Such descis ion -makers use phrases like "the social 
costs of development" or "the price of pt ogress" not to justify the 
disruption which traditional people often tmdure, but in order to 
portray these tragic experiences as an unalterable fate (Maybury- 
Lewis 1977:5o). 

Anthropologists have long served as advoev tes of traditional people; 
as a result some critics assert that anthropologists are misguided or 
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selfish in their own special ways. The rhetoric of such detractors can 
easily be exploded. "First," Maybury-Lewis says, it is contended that 
anthropologists want tribal people left alone simply to preserve a 
traditional way of life . . . [Anthropologists! are sentimentalists . . . 
This lopinioni is a serious misrepresentation . . . [anthropologists a^re 
actually! concerned with how to soften the impact of inevitable 
contact so it will not destroy them in the name of progress . . . Abeuwi 
argument [against anthropologists! is a malicious variation on the firs 
one ... it is claimed that anthropologists would like to keep tribal 
peoples isolated in what amounts to human zoos for . 
lanthropological! research purposes. Again this is a misrep- 
resentation. Anthropologists . . . argue that these peoples contacts 
with the outside world should be regulated if they are not to prove 
destructive . . . (1977:5*^). 

Coupled with Maybury-Lewis' rebuttals is C. N. Appell's concept of 
"the social separation syndrome" which involves "role conflict ant^ 
ambiguity, threat toone's self-esteem and an impaired social identity 
(1977:14). Appell continues: 

Social bereavement arising from social change seems to 
follow a developmental sequence similar to personal 
bereavement. In this there is first a period of denial as 
numbness accompanied by anxiety, fear, and feelings of 
threat to one's identity. This is succeeded by a phase of 
frustrated searching for the lost world or individual, hoping 
for a reversal and then bitter pining and unrelieved sense of 
pain. Following this there is a period of depression and apathy 
Finally there is the phase of reorganization when the 
bereaved begins to build new plans and assumptions about 
the world . . . (1977:14) 

Significantly, if this process is not adequately worked out, certain 
pathological manifestations can occur which may include unreleased 
depression and apathy, health impairments of various kinds, and/or 
unexpected outbursts of aggression" (1977:15). 

According to Appell, however, cultures have strengths which can be 
used to overcome the anomie of the social separation syndrome. Much 

of the strength emanates from cultural traditions which survive from 

a people's past. Because these things are socrucial to people, "a society 

undergoing change. . .has a right to access to its cultural traditions, its 

language and its social history . . ." (Appell 1077:14). Thus the 
emotional well-being and even the physical survival of groups being 
subjected to disruptive contact with the mass culture may depend on 
the strength and viability of its traditions. These people have a basic 
human right that these traditions should remain intact to help them 

cope. 

What emerges from these observations from anthropology is the 



f.ict th.1t there arc rational and justifiable reasons for policy makers to 
exert control over the way in which people are introduced to culture 
change and to the outside world. According to Maybury-Lewis, 

There is no natural or historic law that militates against small 
societies. There are only political choices" ( 1977 : 58 ). Perhaps by 
refocusing our professional priorities and goals in a way which 
incorporate the lesson of anthropology, we can see that advocacy, and 
intervention on behalf of traditional people, are not merely vain 
attempts to hold back the tide of cultural evoluation, but, instead, are 
means of managing change so traditional people can cope and adapt. 
Indeed, such sentiments are at the heart of the federally sponsored 
cultur.ll conservation movement. In this spirit, Ormond Loomis 
writes Proposing governmental efforts to stem the inevitablechange 
in society would be pointless. Further, in a free society, even expecting 
government to slow the progress would be wrong ... It is possible, 
however, to temper change so that it proceeds in accordance with the 
will cif the people, and not in response to the pressures of faddish 
trends or insensitive public or private projects" ( 1983 : 29 ). 

In .1 word, there is a profound need and increasingly a legal ma nda tc 
for professional policy scientists to work on behalf of traditional 
people. A key part of this work will be to implement methods of 
preserving people's folk traditions in ways which do not deny self- 
determinism to these groups. Many folklorists, seeing words like 
folklife being bandied about on Capitol Hill, assume that folklore 
will, by its very nature, be the profession chosen to carry out this 
work. In actuality, nothing could be further from the truth. Loomis, 
for example, uses the general term "cultural resource specialist" to 
identify the people who might perform such work (1983:10). Indeed 
not only can several disciplines make a legitimate claim for such 
assignments, some of them possess an enviable track record of similar 
assignments and have long assisted decision makers in formulating 
strategies, goals, and solutions. Applied anthropology, in particular, is 
well equipped to perform tasks which folklorists might assume are 
their unique domain. 

Folklorists, furthermore, should not naively assame that other 
disciplines will not actively compete for such w -k. Revealingly, 
Bonita Howell has pointed out that anthropologists ran legitimately 
vie for dominant roles in folklife and cultural c' c., .vation studies. 
She observes that the cultural conservation report (Loomis 1983 ) 
defines 'intangible cultural resources' largely from the perspective of 
folklife studies, but views 'community life and values' as the entity to 
protect, n his definition of folklife is sufficiently broad to encompass 
concerns addressed by anthropologists . . .)" (Howell 1985 ). Howell 
goes on to suggest that perhaps applied anthropologists, not 
folklorists, should mastermind such folklife projects. She states, "the 
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cultural conservation concept" attempts to develop a comprehensive 
coordinated approach to heritage conservation which has been 
addressed only piecemeal through existing efforts . . . (Note the central 
role anthropology can play in coordinating these efforts)" (Howell 
1985 ). 

Bonita Howell, incidently, has performed impressively in adapting 
the techniques of applied anthropology to folklife projects, most 
notably in A Purvey of Folk!,tr alons: the F^outh Fork of the Cuttiherlotnl River 
(1081). She has shown that professionals other than folklorists can 
"plow the same field we do" and, in the process, demonstrate 
responsibility and professionalism worthy of praise. 

This situation raises profound questions regarding the very nature 
c>f folklore and its ability tocompete for such assignments. First, do we 
as folklorists (individually or collectively) choose to turn such 
assignments t')ver to other disciplines? In the final analysis, other 
qualified parties would welcome such opportunities. Secondly (and 
related), does the profession of folklore possess any unique 
p<^ rspectives, skills, or orientations which cannot be duplicated by 
others; do we have a significant role to play which cannot be 
performed by others? These questions should be asked agaii"ist the 
backdrt>p of the contemporary situation: ruitural contact will occur 
and, increasingly, governmental mandates make irutigation by 
cultural resource specialists inevitable. Do ft>lklorists wish to be 
counted among these cultural resource specialists? 

Where folklorists cnoosv' (either individually or collectively) to adopt 
this role, they must come to grips with the reality that they are 
functioning as policy scientists. To do so, they must adapt (at least 
from 8 to 5) to the needs of governmental or corporate decision 
makers. Policy scientists, on the other hand, must be willing to speak 
out in appropriate ways even if their sentiments rub bureaucrats the 
wrong way. In either case, however, such input must be phrased in 
wavs which can be used by decisit'm makers. 

In the past, folklorists have often been cloistered theoristsand, thus, 
have not always develc>peil the skills needed to weather the sti>rms of 
partisan debate or mastered the techniques of dealing with people who 
want answers to "nuts and bolts" questions. Certainly the experience 
of public sector work has pro\'ided a baptism under fire which has 
allowed some fi>lklorists to gain savvy in policy making/advising 
situations. There seems, however, to be relatively few 
institutionalized means for folkU>rists ti> atquirc* such skills. This 
plight was unilersiored at the Folklore and the Publii Sector 

Conference (held at Western Kentucky University) where many 
applied folklorists cric*d out fc>r aid and advice in such areas. 

As a result, Richard March of the Wisconsin Arts Board has begun 
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organizing a network of applied/public sector folklorists to provide an 
informal method of overcoming such limitations. Such stopgap 
measures are useful, but if folklc')re chooses to compete as a policy 
science, will informal efforts prove sufficient ? Or will they be too little 
and too late? 

To whatever extent folklorists assume the role of policy scientists, 
they must be able to adjust to that milieu. They must also be able to 
realize that helping people cope with the often tragic consequences of 
cultural intervention is legitimate and does not invariably lead to 
research which is tainted, biased, or slanted. To the degree to which 
we can do these things, folklore (or at least an applied/public sector 
branch of it) will have a legitimate reason to claim cultural 
conservation activities as part of its domain. To whatever extent we 
choose not to function in this capacity, others will fill the slack. 

M Markcti 

In the proceeding section, I suggested that the current interest in 
folklife will not inevitably result in folklore being chosen as the 
profession which will perform research, consulting and mitigating in 
this area. Other disciplines have legitimate claims on the same turf. 
Additionally, I suggested that folklore must posture itself as a policy 
science in order to compete for such assignments. ^ 

Folklorists, however, need to do more than merely panfde 
themselves as fellow policy scientists. More importantly, we need to 
point to relevant areas of expertise where our discipline's knowledge 
and skills are "irreplaceable." Folklore has a long history of dealing 
with marketing and marketers; this provides a rich heritage of skills 

ich cannc>t be duplicated elsewhere. 

1 hree basic ways of helping traditional people deal with marketing 
emerge as significant and feasible. They include: 

• Working with various public programsdesigned to showcase, 
enhance, and preserve traditional people and their skills. 

• Working in various projects designed to access folk heritages 
and to mitigate the changes wrought by development, 
change, and new marketing activities. 

• Working in private marketing situations to insure that 
de cisions are equitable and in the interest of all involved. 

All three roles (and folklore's unique skills which relate to them) will 
be briefly described below. 

Over the* years, various folkiife-related programs have been publicly 
funded. This has created a growing area of practitioner activity in our 
profession. With numerous state, federal, and even municipal folklife 
programs coming on line, our collective CKpertise in such areas is 
growing. Another invaluable set of skills stem from the folk festival 



phenomena and the fact that folklorists are aware of how publicity and 
marketing can impact upon people. We know that to subject people to a 
dual life of "celebrity on tour" vs, "nobody" back home can have dire 
emotional ramifications which often duplicate the symptoms of the 
social separation syndrome. So too, local jealousies and unprepared/ 
unresponsive audiences can, if unmitigated, extract a severe toll. 
Other professionals can empathize; folklorists have witnessed 
firsthand the tragic results of such interactions. 

Our profession possesses a legacv which is invaluable, but which 
often emerges only at ''gripe sessions" when we "cry in our beer" 
about the horrors we have seen at this or that folk festival. Folklorists 
need to tap these experiences. 

To best accomplish these goals, public sector folklorists should 
develop a knowledge of marketing principles and methods. Of current 
textbooks, William Zikmund and Michael d'Amico's Marketing (1984) is 
recommended because it supplements a standard "4 Ps approach 
(discussed above) with other relevant orientations. Special attention, 
of course, should be paid to not-for-profit marketing and Phillip 
Kotler's two texts on the subject (1975, 1982), The goals of such study 
must be to; 

• establish when and where legitimately to use marketing 
strategies. 

• establish where marketing (used as the major strategic tool) 
can defeat the goals of folklife and cultural conservation 
programs. 

• learn the basic terminology of marketing, etc, so that 
folklorists can better interact with marketers as equal 
partners. 

Although public sector work should emerge as a vital role for our 
profession, there is an unfortunate trend to limit applied folklore to 
such areas. In discussions at the 1985 Folklore and The Public Sector 
Conference, for example, Archie Green suggested that practitioners 
should view themselves as "public sector" not applied folklorists. 
Although Green'c discussions were insightful, the results of such a 
professional posture would be to circumscribe tae horizons of the 
field. Wc must ask if practitioner folklorists will best fullfill their 
mission by exclusively dealing within the not-for-profit realm. Also, 
would so limiting the profession shirk other responsibilities and 
legitimate opportunities? 

A second area where I believe folklorists can and should compete for 
practitioner assignments is in social impact assessment projects which 
seek to determine the true results of development projects 
underwritten by federal or state funds. Increasingly, such impact 
assessment employs qualitative measures instead of merely using 
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statistics. Folklorists are ideally suited for a wide range of qualitative 
impact studies involving traditional people. 

Such opportunities for folklore have been somewhat ignored in the 
past so that other goals could be discussed. Thus, the cultural 
conservation report (Loomis 1983:83) states, 'The Consultants 
emphasized that the report should not dwell on reactive federal 
involvement in the preservation process, that is, on actions triggered 
by the impact of major development projects; that it should address, 
instead the possibilities for action which take more independent 
initiative . . . (such as] the American Folklife Center." Dealing with this 
universe of discourse in a report designed to showcase what an ideal 
folklife project can accomplish is understandable, but should not blind 
us to other significant areas of service and opportunity. 

Performing social impact assessment of development projects upon 
folklife is an area of applied work which is now being carried out, 
Bonita Howell's (1981) study of the Big South Fork (a geographic 
region developed as a recreational area) is a classic example of this kind 
of work. It is recommended reading for all who consider applying for 
such employment opportunities. 

Perhaps the most controversial potential use of practitioner folklore 
is direct involvement in marketing folk products (and performances) 
by the private sector. In various exchanges in the AFS Ncwslcftcr. 
profound fears have been expressed regarding collaboration with 
private enterprise. My response to such fears is simple: economic- 
contact between business and traditional people will occur; it is a 
rather misplaced sense of professional ethics to abandon traditional 
pec-)ple when they are being impacted upon by such powerful social/ 
econc-)mic forces. 

Many folklorists shun such opportunities in the belief that any 
collaboration with private business is destined to be a debasing 
experience for our folk clients. Ironically, unless folklorists function to 
interface between business and traditic^nal people, the plans of 
unenlightened retailers and cither merchandisers will run rampant 
— un tempo red in any significant way. Folklorists can and should help 
business decision makers and traditional people understand each 
other. 

A significant fact to remember is that different types of retail 
establishments havediffercMit merchandising needs and, significantly, 
these needs are often translated into different production and 
merchandising strategies. Folklorists who understand marketing 
theory and retailing practices ca*"* help foster relationships between 
folk artisans and retailers which are mutually beneficial. This 
observation is based upon the realization that some retail 
establishments will be willing to embrace marketing strategies which 
dovetail with the needs of traditional people. 
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In 'Tolk Art As Non-Discountable Merchandise'' (Walle n.d.) 1 have 
argued that the uniqueness and scarcity of authentic folk arts typically 
complement the marketing strategies of specialty shops and 
department stores which prefer product lines which are "exclusive" 
and cannot be easily duplicated. 

Today, discount stores offer "no frill" retailing schemes which 
attract customers who are willing to sacrifice product characteristics 
such as exclusiveness of merchandise in oider to buy merchandise at 
"bottom dollar," Facing such competition, specialty shops and 
department stores must either surrender these sales to others or enter 
the price-war fray. Both options are unattractive. 

An attractive strategy for such retailers is to offer products which 
are non-discountable. Such goods can be sold at high prices and fit in 
with the image and strategy of such institutions. 

Authentic folk arts are examples of non-discountable merchandise. 
They are labor intensive. They are in short supply. Their normal 
means of production does not allow for mass production/mass 
marketing at a level which would be attractive to discount stores and 
moderately priced chains. 

To successfully market these folk arts, however, careful attention 
must be given to the socio-cultural milieu within which such goods are 
created as well as the long term impact of the marketing relationships. 
The trick is to forge a viable set of business relationships which 
motivate folk producers without disrupting their world. A significant 
component of this motivation is to make the folk arts attractive 
enough so that young people will have an incentive to master 
traditional skills. The devolution which often accompanies the 
commercialization of crafts poses a serious threat; quality must be 
maintained and sales targets must be calculated over long periods of 
time. Following this strategy helps insure that the folk tradition will 
not degenerate into a short term fad exploitable by discount stores. By 
keeping quality up and production rather low, folk art can be sold to 
future generations of connoisseurs which can provide a durable and 
dependable source of income for the folk and for the retailer. 
Simultaneously, such a marketing approach will be least disruptive to 
the traditional cultures from which such goods derive and appeal to 
the enlightened self-interest of a specific type of retail establishment. 

In short, folk artsconstitute an area where a specific kind of retailer 
must subordinate the marke*-ing concept to accommodate production 
considerations; the social impact which various types of marketing and 
production will have must be considered. Folklorists encouraging such 
strategies can help preserve the retailer's ability to market a line of 
high priced, non-discountable goods while helping the folk. 
Significantly, if department stores and specialty shops impinge too 
hard upon the styles, colors, and means of production, they could 
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literally "kill the goose that laid the golden egg." By affirming this fact, 
folklorists may be able to channel the demands of merchandisers in 
directions which reap long-term benefits for traditional artisans. 

The thrust of this example is that professional "buyers" for 
department and specialty shops might be convinced to make decisions 
which mitigate economic intervention. To accomplish this end, 
however, folklorists must approach the appropriate type of 
merchandiser and adequately explain why a "cultural conservationist" 
approach is to everyone's benefit. Folklorists cannot accomplish these 
goals by withdrawing their attention and participation. 

In addition, folklorists must act to prevent the current populatiry of 
traditional crafts from emerging as merely a temporary fad or fashion. 
And if this current popularity does prove to be a short-term 
phenomenon, we must deal with that reality and mitigate its impact 
upon the folk. Only by working with private business people can we 
take steps to help insure that traditional craftspeople will not be left 
"high and dry" if and when the "country look" vogue ends. 

In this regard, M. L. Brimo and I (Walle and Brimo 1984) have argued 
that the current popularity of traditional workmanship might not be 
long lived. If this is true, traditional people may initially become 
dependent on a livelihood based on the present marketability of their 
wares only to have the rug pulled out from under them as the fickle 
tastes of our mass culture change yet again. If this occurs, traditional 
people (who become overly dependent upon such revenues) can be 
terribly hurt. As suggested, positioning folk art as a connoisseurgood 
instead of being a fashion commodity can serve to stabilize demand 
and, in the process, prevent economic catastrophe in the long run. 
Such marketing strategies must be discussed and folklorists must find 
ways of coordinating the marketing plans of specific retailers with the 
needs of traditional people. We, as practitioner folklorists, can serve in 
this way only if we are active participants in the marketing process. 

These examples, of course, barely begin to demonstrate how specific 
marketing strategies and practices can be discussed as relatively 
beneficial and non-disruptive to traditional people. In addition, I have 
suggested that marketing and marketing institutions are not 
monolithic. Different types of retailing establishments (such as 
department stores vs. discount houses), for example, embrace 
different merchandising strategies. Folklorists can advise traditional 
people to form alliances with institutions which provide the best long 
term "deal." Much more work in this area needs to be done. 

In summary, marketing and other disruptive social contact between 
traditional people and mass culture can and should be mitigated by 
practitioner folklorists. Our discipline will limit itself only by defining 
itself as a "public sector" discipline. Other roles such as in social impact 
assessment and interfacing between the folk and private enterprise 
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are legitimate options. Embracing these new roles, however, must be 
done with care lest we overtly or covertly act in ways which prove 
inappropriate. 



Cottclusioti 

We all believe that the marketing of traditional arts (craftsmanship 
and performance) should function to the mutual benefit of all 
concerned. The analysis of various interactions between folk and the 
larger culture, however, indicates that hidden costs sometimes exist 
which are not anticipated and/or are not immediately visible. 
Tragedies such as the social separation syndrome are examples of such 
hidden costs. The whole thrust of modern marketing, furthermore, is 
so weighted toward serving the needs of customers/consumers that 
the well-being of producers is often ignored. This does not mean that 
marketing selfishly ignores the needs of producers, but merely that 
marketing theory and practice does not direct attention in this 
direction. 

Such blind spots in contemporary marketing theory and practice 
create a niche which must be filled if the best interests of traditional 
people are to be served. Folklorists are one group of professionals 
vying to fill this niche. Other professions (such as applied 
anthropology) would welcome such assignments and are prepared to 
do such work. 

Folklore, happily, possesses a set of skills which uniquely qualifies it 
for such assignments. To seize these opportunities, however, 
folklorists must gain a greater understanding of modern marketing 
methods and establish a means of evaluating the appropriateness or 
inappropriateness of particular marketing opportunities. Folklorists, 
furthermore, must consciously foster self-determinism while 
encouraging traditional people to evaluate opportunities in a long- 
term per' pective. 

Coming to grips with such responsibilities will allow folklorists to 
work in new and exciting areas. To back away from this work may 
result in traditional people not having the advice, counsel, and 
advocacy they require. 



NOTES 

I As .»ny othtT prll^oss^un/dlsc iplino, "Business" isdi vidtd inlo.i variety of subdisciplincscach of 
which isomvinccd of its own importance Pour specifit siibdisuplines are Management, Finaiue, 
Auoiintinr,.and Markelinp, Markelitv;.alonp, with some"people related" manaj'enient professions, 
tends to be the most humanistic, non nj’orous, and cross disciplinary of the business fields As is 
often thecase, there is considerable infi^htinj* and jockeyinK for position of favorable pecking carder 
among those subdtsciplines. 

2. Personal communication 
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Religious Folk Art in America: Reflections of faith. C. Kurt Dewhurst, Betty 
MacDowell and Marsha MacDowell. New York: E. P. Dutton, Inc., 
1983. (x + 163 pp.; preface, epilogue, selected bibliographies, index; 216 
illus. + 5 color plates). $16.95 paper, $29.95 cloth. 



In late 1983 a publicity brochure announced the following; 

To enhance the relationship between the museum object and the 
living culture, the Museum of American Folk Art [New York City] 
has planned a series of educational events in conjunction with the 
exhibition Reflections of Faith: Religious Folk Art in America. This is the 
first national exhibition to explore America's rich heritage of the 
folk artist's spiritual inspirations. 

What was to follow was an exciting variety of public presentations, 
beginning with the exhibition itself at the IBM Gallery of Science and 
Art at Madison Avenue and 56th Street and culminating in mid- 
January 1984 with a symposium, performances by folk artists, and 
on-site visits and tours to a variety of locations in New York. The 
exhibition, which was curated by C. Kurt Dewhurst and Marsha 
MacDowell, both from the Museum at Michigan State University, 
included over 100 examples of eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth 
century paintings, textiles, sculptures and decorative arts. It received 
very positive comments from the thousands of visitors to see it in New 
York. 

The three-day symposium brought together an impressive group of 
scholars whose papers addressed a variety of important issues; the 
private and public expression of religious folk culture and itseffectson 
the environment; the nature of the religious artifact in American life 
and the transformation of everyday objects into sacred objects; the 
meaning of religious art objects and identity including ethnic, 
communal and political aspects; and, the iconography of objects which 
provide tangible and constant reminders of faith and stimuli for 
religious activity. The papers covered such topics as Feasts and 
Processions in the Urban Environment; The Dynamics of Folk Art in 
Black Religious Drama; Santos of Puerto Rico; Chinese Paper Gods; 
Religious and Secular Values on Gravestones; and Religion on the 
Road: Highway Evangelism. 

During the same period as the symposium, the museum also 
sponsored lecture/demonstrations about Voodoo influences on 
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Haitian dance; Cuban, Puerto Rican, and black religious folk music; a 
performance by the Manteo Sicilian Marionette Theatre, and more. 
Finally, tours and visits to a black gospel music service in Brooklyn, to 
the gravestone sculpture in Trinity Churchyard, to ethnic restaurants 
and bakeries on the Lower East Side, and to see the stonecu. king still 
going on at the Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine completed 
this special series of events. 

The program was excellent and the Museum of American Folk Art 
should be commended for sponsoring it. In fact, that museum and 
other museums and galleries presenting folk art exhibitions should be 
encouraged to do likewise with future projects. But, for all their value 
to the audiences who actually experienced them, the exhibition, the 
performances, tours, and the symposium were short lived. It has 
traditionally been publications, especially the exhibition catalogue, 
from such endeavors which have become the permanent, lasting 
record of "the happening." Such books, if done right, can be strong and 
complete in both visual and interpretive content and make significant 
contributions to our knowledge of the subject. Fortunately for all of 
us. Religious Folk Art in America does all of these things very well. Much 
more than the usual exhibition catalogue (for this is really a book, 
without checklists or gallery guides), it is a sweeping survey of issues, 
periods and aesthetic expressions. 

In their preface, C. Kurt Dewhurst, Betty MacDowell, and Marsha 
MacDowell set out on the ambitious task of establishing guidelines for 
selection which deal with the several approaches to folk art these days, 
aesthetic as well as ethnographic. Since the chief interest for which 
much of the constituency of the Museum of American Folk Art stands 
has been in folk art as Art, the authors seek to deal with the "canon of 
folk art" — paintings, sculpture, textiles, etc. — as well as 
chronological periods. But the book really centers on interpreting the 
material within the many religious and socialcontexts of folkcultures 
to be found in America with, as they state in the preface, "an 
overriding concern for a synthesis of religious me.ining and religious 
art." Altogether that is a difficult assignment to undertake. In the 
three chapters and the extensive captions of the many illustrations, 
however, one should gain a good general overview of the folk 
traditions and historical currents that affect the output of religious 
folk art in America from the eighteenth century to the present. 

Chapter One, "Faith Made Perfect", discusses the origins of 
religious folk art in America and the interplay of religion and art. 
Contrary to the position generally taken in most museum exhibitions 
of folk art or of many collectors, the authors include Native American 
materials as "folk." (Conventionally, except for anthropologists who 
have long studied such materials, the material culture of Indians has 
been treated as pre-literate, pre-contact, and primitive by the folk art 
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world.) Therefore, a painted Pawnee ceremonial drum, a Hopi 
kachina, a Chippewa strawberry basket, an Arapaho Ghost Dance 
shirt, and an Iroquois (Seneca) mask are among the objects included, 
for their inherent religious meanings in their communities at the time 
of their creation, or their use in ceremonies. The influence of 
Christianity on Native American cultures is alsoevident in such cross- 
cultural examples as a Potawotami crucifix, an Ottawa nativity scene, 
and an interesting carved wood maple sugar mold, decorated with 
such Roman Catholic imagery as crosses and a Sacred Heart. 

The origins of which the authors write also include the Spanish 
Catholic influence in the Southwest, and particularly the role of the 
or religious artists who created rciablo> (painted panels or altar 
screens) and hitlios (carved religious figures). These ^anteros, who 
"'occupied a prescribed place in the folklife of their local communities," 
created some of the most distinctive and powerful of folk art objects in 
America, represented in the book by Penitente death carts and various 
images of saints. The artistic tradition still lives on in some New 
Mexican families and contemporary examples are included. 

The third and final influence on early religious art explored in this 
chapter is the New England Puritan experience. These things, more 
familiar to the early collectors and exhibitors of folk art, include 
needlework pictures of Old Testament subjects like Adam and Eve and 
Joab slaying Absalom and some of the well-known New England 
gravemarkers with death's head, cherub, hourglass and Father Time 
motifs, to list a few. Such images are interpreted as visual 
representations of Puritan philosophy and community taste. 

" All to the Glory of God," the second chapter, examines the rich and 
fascinating nineteenth century in American life, when significant and 
rapid intellectual and social change made life so interesting and our 
people so diverse. The folklorist/historian can find a heyday with the 
many cultural expressions to surface in that era. The authors see the 
period as an expansion of religious life in America: an increased use of 
evangelistic practices, a strengthening of women's roles within 
religious structures, the rise of sectarian movements, a redistribution 
of denominational memberships, and a steady influx of immigrants 
and their religious customs. This chapter explores ways in which these 
changes affected artistic expressions of the spirit in the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries. 

Because of the dynamics of these many folk cultures coming 
together during the period and because of the several major themes 
undertaken by the authors, this chapter is perhaps the highlight for 
folklorists. It begins with the continuing Protestant influence shown 
in moral lessons on samplers, mourning pictures, and religious scenes 
(often derived from popular prints); it continues with artifacts like 
panorama pictures and show wagons used by evangelists for visual 
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aids in preaching their messages to the masses. Then, through a series 
of brief discussions, the roles of numerous groups and of their folk art 
is examined: the Pennsylvania Germans' illuminations with sacred 
(and secular) motifs in frnictur on baptismal and marriage certificates, 
on ironwork, and on painted furniture; Afro-American religious 
expressions in such forms as devil or face jugs, graveyard decorations, 
voodoo figures and quilts. The Shakers, Zoarites, Mormons, and some 
other new sects founded in the nineteenth century had their own 
iconography and artistic inspirations, so they too are included. The 
chapter makes an effort to include some traditions continuing into the 
late twentieth century, especially with the photographs of a San 
Cennaro festival, a Slovenian family in traditional costumes on Palm 
Sunday, and Greek votive offerings in a Detroit home. 

The third and final chapter, "In Their Craft is Their Prayer," is a 
sharp departure from the first two. While the authors have examined 
group values and . aesthetics in the earlier chapters, this chapter 
explores "twentieth century artists and certain nineteenth century 
artists independent and not restricted by aesthetic traditions of 
particular people." It is also a study of "the religious iconography of 
American folk cultures." First they present a collection of scenes based 
on scriptural or traditional sources, such as the Garden of Eden, the 
Peaceable Kingdom, and Noah's Ark from the Old Testament and 
nativity scenes, Christ and the disciples, and crucifixions from the 
New Testament. They range from very early examples to very 
contemporary. Then there are documentations of religious life, like 
paintings or carvings of camp meetings, a black funeral, a family seder, 
and a Catholic funeral procession. Next is a discussion of the personal 
religious visions of some artists — many of them twentieth century 
examples — who have created in a variety of media. Among them are 
James Hampton, Sister Gertrude Morgan, Patrick J. Sullivan, and the 
Rev, Howard Finster, all of whom have been shown and written about 
extensively in the gallery and museum world of late. And finally some 
iconography — as diverse as the Angel Gabriel and the Hand of God in 
nineteenth century decorative arts, decorations and urban 

graffiti in twentieth century settings — sometimes incorporated into 
the work of folk artists. The chapter concludes with a brief 
commentary on "continuity, cha nge, and cultural contcxt"of religious 
folk art expressions. 

Rcli^^ious Folk- Art in Amcriin is a good book, certainly the most 
comprehensive and interpretive to date. Since it is both an exhibition 
catalogue and a monograph, it attempts to do many things. As a survey 
it is very representative, including materials like Native American 
ceremonial objects and photographs of contemporary ethnic/ religious 
festival rituals. 

The most notable exception is the relative paucity of traditional 
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Jewish religious art, discussion of which is limited to one terse 
paragraph on page 44/ "Within the Jewish culture, the use of artifacts 
within a religious context is not as widespread as in other religious 
groups . . . The construction of a succoth, the decoration of a Torah 
binder, and the cutting of a paper message are all examples of the way 
in which art intersects the Jewish experience." It is interesting to note 
that within a year after this exhibition and book, another major 
exhibition and catalogue also under the sponsorship of the Museum of 
American Folk Art entitled The Jewish Hen\^e w Amerkau Folk Art 
appeared. Each was nearly as large as this comprehensive religious folk 
art exhibition and book produced only a year before. One suspect s less 
a curatorial oversight by Dewhurst and the MacDowells than a 
museum decision for one not to interfere with the other. 

The earlier-discussed intent of the book to deal with all periods, all 
religious folk cultures, and all of the canon of folk art generally 
succeeds. Ohapters One and Two are especially good as surveys of 
social changes and the many folk art expressions to be traced 
chronologically until the end of the nineteenth century. Chapter 
Three is more problematic, for it may attempt to accomplish too much . 
Most troubling is the sudden shift to twentieth century art and artists, 
especially as individual artists are featured, unlike the emphases of the 
previouschapters. Many of them are idiosyncraticand visionary, with 
few apparent links to either traditional or popular cultural influences 
made so clear in the examples presented in the first part of the book. It 
is almost as if folk culture and group religious influences had stopped 
around the turn of the century, a proposition not corroborated in this 
book or in any others. True, many of the contemporary folk artists so 
popular with collectors and art historians who appreciate the 
uniqueness of their work are a problem for the folklorist s perspective 
on folk art. Yet the work of some — like Simon Rodia and his Watts 
Towers or P^lijah Picrcaand his religious scenes in wood carvings — 
may, upon close scrutiny, be closely linked to folk traditions. In fact, of 
these two examples there are currently scholarly studies being done 
which may show exci'ing connections between their art and their 
religious traditions. Isn't it possible that others, like the Rev. Howard 
Finster or Sister Gertrude Morgan, could be expressing their 
communities' religious values and group tastes in their work as well? 
A clearer transition or the exclusion of some materials might have 
made a stronger case. 

The book is profusely illustrated with good photographs and 
succinct but generally helpful captions. One always wants more 
information about chosen pieces, but sadly enough, many museum 
and collector's records are painfully short on provenance and other 
information. One serious fault in the book is the layout of 
photographs, with only a very few scattered through the chaper texts 
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and then large numbers of continuous pages of photographs following 
each chapter (13 pages at the end of Chapter One, 30 after Chapter 
Two, and 45 after Chapter Three), While figures are numbered and 
keyed to the text, and photographs were generally arranged in the 
order of the discussion in the text, one still must constantly flip pages 
to examine the work in question. What appears to have been a 
cc>nvenience for the layout artist is a major inconvenience for the 
reader. 

All told, however, the Museum of American Folk Art, Kurt 
Devvhurst, and Marsha and Betty MacDowell are all to be 
congratulated for this entire project, and particularly for the 
contribution that this book makes. It is both a showcase of stunning 
religious folk art in America and a good discourse on the relationship 
of that art to the daily lives of ordinary^ people. 

\'arick A. Chittenden 
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